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““(NAPITALIST Pacifism is dead,” Mr. 
Litvinoff is reported recently to have 
said. Too bad! Who was he? 


HEN the Jnternational News Service 
sends Mr. Knickerbocker through 
Europe interviewing Kings, Foreign Min- 
isters, Dictators and Politicians, along come 
thirty-six articles running daily for six 
weeks trying to answer the question “Will 
War Come”? A good stunt. So far the 
answer appears to be about fifty-fifty. 
HE LEAGUE of Nations has naturally 
failed as the “Guarantor of the Euro- 
pean Peace treaties.” The only “Guarantor 
of treaties between states is the will of the 
states themselves. Any international or- 
ganization will be successful only if it acts 
along lines acceptable to the nations. It 
should not be hamstrung by obligations 
which some of the nations are sure to refuse. 


ENATOR NYE, in his Senate Resolu- 

tion No. 179, calls upon the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate to inves- 
tigate the people engaged in the manufac- 
ture of or traffic in instruments of war. Do 
these manufacturers within the United 
States report their production and sales of 
arms, munitions or other instruments of 
war, the quantities exported, and the names 
of the countries involved? If not, why not? 





In our judgment, it would be good business 
to publish such reports regularly. 


F EXPERIENCE teaches anything, in- 
ternational conferences of the future will 
be less amateurish and more precise than of 
late. The negotiation of documents re- 
quires skill and concentration more than 
affability and conversation. Since the war, 
the talk that has saturated all international 
gatherings may have added to aspirations 
and intentions, it has certainly subtracted 
from efficiency and achievement. 


OU BOYS and girls, just entering the 
laboratory of life, you are seeking with 

some constancy and great eagerness, through 
thinking and working and loving, for the 
better and better rewards. You have 
learned that drunkenness, witchcraft, loaf- 
ing, dueling, slavery, crime, are outlawed 
by the public conscience because they have 
been tested and found contrary to happiness 
and to the public good. In your vast lab- 
oratory you will find, too, that war, often 
blessed and made use of even by the Church, 
is in its last analysis an expression of weak- 
ness, ignorance and madness; forbidden be- 
tween person and person, but still possible 
between nation and nation. Bear in mind, 
young friends, that some day it will be your 
turn to tell the world what to do about 


that. 








The Last Word 


From the dawn of the anti-war movement 
there have been those who have aimed to 
break down the barriers to peace by “long 
suffering patience”; by “persistent love”; 
“by bold adventure, uncompromising on all 
fronts”; by never being “neutral between 
right and wrong.” Trouble arises when it 
becomes necessary to fit these fine phrases 
onto actual situations. The Japanese people 
undoubtedly feel that they have exercised 
“long suffering patience” toward China and 
a “persistent love” for Asia; and that they 
have engaged in a “bold adventure uncom- 
promising on all fronts,” refusing to be 
“neutral between right and wrong.” The 
Germans, the Italians, the Russians, the 
Spaniards, the French, the people of every 
nation honestly believe themselves to be 
animated by the same high motives. 

We shall continue to have these serious 
minded brethren, insisting that they must 
at all hazards find, perhaps that they have 
found the final answers to the problem of 
peace. Here are the ultimatums of some: 
“The peace movement must be primarily 
religious and Christian”; “It must hold to 
non-violence at all times”; “It must iden- 
tify itself with the cause of the under- 
privileged”; “It must always work with 
methods of love to the exclusion of coer- 
cion”; “It must be uncompromising on all 
fronts.” 

It is not fair to reply to these absolu- 
tists flippantly. It is not enough to reply 
that sentimentalism is futile, or that 
wrestling with mere words is a barren busi- 
ness. These honest and often intense 
people can not be dismissed with quota- 
tions, as from Carlyle who at the top of his 
powers wrote to his wife, “It is now almost 
my sole rule of life to clear myself of cants 
and formulas as of poisonous Nessus shirts.” 
Cants and formulas sometimes spur reason 
into action; surely not an evil effect. It 
is necessary, evidently, that there be men, 
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struggling to be forerunners, who must 
quarrel not only with fate but with each 
other. When the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion recently posed to its members a ques- 
tionary on certain formulas, the inevitable 
result was a schism in the ranks. Yet, who 
would end such enquiries or such contro- 
versies? Out of them it is that pathfinders 
arise to open the new ways for the upward 
march of civilization. 

Among these contenders, of course, are 
vain, foolish and intolerant men; but among 
them also, as throughout history, there are 
fine and heroic ones. The final test of their 
sincerity, these reformers, is whether or not 
they are willing at the last to offer their 
lives for their beliefs; but willingness to be 
a martyr, while a sign of sincerity, is no 
sure evidence of worth or authority. There 
have always been, there are, and there prob- 
ably always will be misled and misleading 
prophets and deluded martyrs; but there 
is no reason for assuming that there are to 
be no more openers of new doors to reason, 
to faith and to truth. When a very young 
man, Emerson complained in his Journal 
that reason had been “reduced to a little 
circle of definitions and logic round which 
we may humbly run.” As for faith and 
truth he entered these words: “And how 
has faith fared? Why, the reformer’s axe 
has hewn down idol after idol—until faith 
is bare and cold—the old Fable said Truth 
was by gods or men made naked. I wish 
the gods would help her to a garment or 
make her fairer. From Eden to America the 
apples of the tree of knowledge are but 
bitter fruit in the end.” Yet that young 
man of Concord became himself America’s 
herald, prophet and poet’s poet. 

It is not necessary for the peace move- 
ment to wait for the final answers to the 
demands of reason, of faith or of truth. Let 
the speculators speculate, and let the prac- 
tical do their best to perserve stability in 
government and other institutions believed 
to be beneficent. In the meantime, the true 
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friends of international peace will go on 
asking their two major questions: first, 
What is true? and, secondly, What can best 
be done next? The first has to do with 
research; the second with laws and prac- 
tical situations. Just now laws and insti- 
tutions appear to be of more immediate 
concern than disquisitions in metaphysics 
and casuistry, the last word of which is 
never spoken. 


Hurdles 


UPPOSE that President Roosevelt 

should plan another of his brief mes- 
sages to the Congress substantially as 
follows: “Jn our foreign policies we do 
not ignore the fact of the League of Na- 
tions nor the existence of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. I suggest 
to the Congress, therefore, that our legisla- 
tive and executive branches of Govern- 
ment, working in harmony together, ascer- 
tain how far the members of the League 
of Nations are willing to alter the Cove- 
nant of the League with the view of mak- 
ing both the League and the Court, agen- 
cies for the promotion of law and justice, 
acceptable to the United States.” 

If the President were to ask for the 
views of others about the wisdom of such 
a message to the Congress, here are some 
of the probable replies. President Nich- 
olas Murray Butler and his followers would 
say that the message is inadequate and 
should not be presented, certainly in such 
language. Professor Manley O. Hudson 
and other League experts would point out 
that the better way would be for the 
President to call the matter to the atten- 
tion of the leaders in the Congress and then 
to proceed through diplomatic conversa- 
tions; but that first he should get the World 
Court protocols ratified, which in no way 
depend on any changes in the Covenant; 
and that when these protocols are ratified 
and out of the way such a message would 
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have a better chance of effect. Others 
would advocate, rather, the appointment 
of a High Commissioner or an Ambassa- 
dor to represent us at the League, to sit 
with the Council and the Assembly when 
matters concerning American interests are 
up. Still others would believe it better to 
approach the League with a restatement of 
American “reservations” and to ask the 
League to accept or refuse them. There 
are those who would say that, while there 
is little or no likelihood of our entering the 
League of Nations as a full-fledged mem- 
ber, there is a possibility of our entering 
it, as we did the World War, not as an ally 
but as an associate power. Dr. Thomas H. 
Healy and those of like mind would say 
that the time is not propitious for such a 
message; that it would arouse a storm of 
criticism; that it would do more harm than 
good; that it would not set well in France, 
in Poland, especially in the smaller states 
now members of the League; that it would 
embroil the United States in the bitter con- 
troversies now already brewing in Europe. 
Senator Borah and other Americans would 
say that the League of Nations cannot be 
changed, reformed or made over so as to 
receive their support. The Senator would 
assert it to be a fact that the American 
people are more against dabbling in Euro- 
pean affairs now than they have ever been. 
He would insist that the League of Nations 
has been a fraud and a pretense from the 
beginning; that the big nations have paid 
not the slightest attention to it except when 
it was to their interests to do so; that 
Manchuria reduced it to its final contempt; 
and that now it is the prostitute adjunct of 
French foreign policy. There are not a 


few who would take the view that the 
United States Senate is hopelessly irre- 
concilable, and that the thing to do with 
the League is to forget it. 








So, there would be objections to a pro- 
posal by President Roosevelt that the 
Congress join him in any effort to get the 
Covenant of the League of Nations 
changed; objections to its form, to its time- 
liness, to its procedure, to its substance. 


As to the Senate 


There is a reason for believing, how- 
ever, that the United States Senate, master- 
key to the whole situation, might favor 
United States membership in the League 
of Nations under certain specified condi- 
tions. If it be made quite clear that the 
United States could, if a member, withdraw 
from the League by a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the Congress; if it be agreed that 
the United States would assume no obli- 
gations to preserve the territorial integrity 
or political independence of any other 
country, save by specific act of Congress; 
if it be understood that no mandate for the 
protection of another state shall be 
accepted by the United States, except by 
act of the Congress; if the Senate be as- 
sured that the League would not interfere 
with the domestic affairs of the United 
States; if the interpretation of the Monroe 
Doctrine be declared wholly outside the 
jurisdiction of the League; if it be clear 
that no American shall serve upon any 
body set up by the League, except author- 
ized by the Congress; if it were provided 
that all United States’ financial obliga- 
tions to the League must be passed upon 
by the United States Congress; if it were 
clear that no plan for the limitation of 
armaments would be held as binding the 
United States, until accepted by the Con- 
gress; if the United States be given the 
right to increase its armaments whenever 
it is threatened with invasion or engaged 
in war; if the United States be given the 
right to permit persons of a Covenant- 
breaking state, residing within the United 
States, or in countries other than that vio- 
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lating the Covenant, to continue their 
commercial, financial and personal relations 
with citizens of the United States; if the 
Senate be assured that the United States 
had voting power equal to that of any 
other nation; if the Senate were assured of 
these things it might approve our member- 
ship in the League of Nations; for on the 
nineteenth of March, 1920, the United 
States Senate, probably more intransigent 
than now, did vote affirmatively 49 to 35 
on the whole Treaty of Versailles, with 
substantially these very reservations. 

In our relations with the League there 
are apparently two courses facing the 
President and the Senate. One is to go on 
keeping our country an outsider, using the 
League as we do now, without deigning to 
share in the expense of keeping up that or- 
ganization; the other is to see what can 
be done to remove the obstacles that keep 
us—not to mention Japan, Germany, 
Russia and others—from cooperating fully 
with this means of fulfilling the hopes so 
enthusiastically and unanimously pro- 
claimed throughout the world on Novem- 
ber 18, 1918. If the latter course be pur- 
sued, the United States would either begin 
on the theory of approaching the League 
with reservations; or on the principle that 
the Covenant of the League of Nations be 
changed or possibly abolished, as may be 
found desirable, in order to meet the views 
of the dissidents. 

No one can foretell with any precision 
the future of the existing League of Na- 
tions. The League system itself as it now 
exists is being critically challenged. Time 
and tolerance have yet to work out the 
merits of that challenge. It may be that 
a written constitution for the League may 
be found to be both unworkable and, as in 
the case of Great Britain, unnecessary. In 
any event, behind the League, whether as 
now established or as it may be reshaped 
in time by wise reform, there is no con- 
vincing evidence that the aims and prin- 
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ciples which called it into being are to be 
forever abandoned. Quite the contrary, for 
as is clear the only alternative would be a 
return to the balance of power system with 
its ultimate reliance upon war. It was 
plain to everyone at the end of the War, 
when hope cleared for one brief moment 
the vision of the world, that collective 
effort is necessary for the maintenance of 
j peace between nations. That vision may 
become obstructed from time to time; but 
it cannot be destroyed. All United States 
Senators are not blind to that vision. 

It must be admitted that the League of 
Nations is at its best a collective effort 
to substitute for the ways of highwaymen 
and throat-cutters the processes of law 
and justice. Objections to the fullest co- 
operation with that effort arise mainly 
from differences of interpretation of a writ- 
ten instrument. That written instrument 
is known as the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. The sections of that Covenant, 
or constitution, over which these differences 
exist have been found to be unworkable in 
practice, as for instance in the case of the 
Corfu incident, of wars in South America, 
of the conflict between Japan and China 
over Manchuria. It is these unnecessary 
and unworkable clauses that kept the 
United States Senate from mustering the 
required two-thirds to ratify the Treaty 
of Versailles. They have brought about 
the secession of Japan and Germany, and 
threats of other withdrawals. They now 
threaten the very existence of the League. 

There are of course differences of opinion 
as to how the Covenant should be changed. 
It is clear, however, that it must be changed 
or abolished. The President and the United 
States Senate, keeping the whole question 
out of the realm of politics, can afford to 
cooperate in every wise way to bring about 
the modifications necessary to the friend- 
liest acceptance by all the nations of the 
realities in Geneva. 



























Before Trying to Change the 
Covenant 


Changes in the Covenant would naturally 
be of two kinds: one in the realm of prin- 
ciples; the other in the sphere of formulas. 

The principles, upon which apparently 
there is general agreement, are already set 
forth in the preamble of the Covenant and 
in the Paris Peace Pact. These principles, 
probably acceptable even to the United 
States Senate, are: (1) There should be a 
collective effort to achieve international 
peace and security; (2) nations should ac- 
cept their obligation to renounce war as an 
instrument of national policy; (3) nations 
should agree to settle their disputes only by 
pacific means; (4) nations should establish 
open justice and honorable relations be- 
tween themselves; (5) nations should agree 
upon the firm establishment of the under- 
standings of international law as the actual 
rule of conduct among governments; (6) 
nations should conform to the principles 
of justice, and honorably respect all treaty 
obligations in their dealings with each 
other; (7) nations should, in the light of 
experience, persist in their efforts to im- 
prove their relations. 

Before trying to develop formulas, it is 
well to review as far as possible the relevant 
facts. Perhaps the most important of these 
facts, curiously overlooked by most of the 
treatises on this subject, is the success with 
which certain unions of states do now main- 
tain peace between their states. Great 
Britain, for example, is a polyglot union 
of states spread over the world. Issues be- 
tween these states naturally arise. If need 
be these issues are settled in Britain’s court 
of last resort, known as the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. There is no 
war between the states of the British Com- 
monwealth, and in no instance has the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
ever been obliged to enforce one of its 
decrees against a state by force of arms. 
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It is often proposed to change the Judicial 
Committee; but it is never suggested that 
it should be endowed with military sanc- 
tions. In the long, rich history of English 
jurisprudence ways have been found for the 
substitution of public justice for private 
vengeance in disputes between families, be- 
tween feudal lords, between states. Here, 
surely, is a lesson for the community of 
nations. 

There are other unions of states. Canada 
is a union of states, as is Australia and the 
Union of Soviet States, each of which is 
working out an international peace within 
its own borders without reliance upon force 
of arms. Switzerland is a union of twenty- 
five cantons—five French, nineteen German 
and one Italian—with a Supreme Court 
known as the Tribunal fédéral. This Swiss 
Federal Tribunal has original and final jur- 
isdiction in suits between the Confederation 
of Cantons, or between canton and canton. 
It has full power to enforce its decrees even 
in issues between states; but the Swiss Min- 
ister to the United States informs us that he 
is “not aware that there has ever arisen any 
question as to the necessity of calling to 
the force of arms for such purposes.” 

There are unions of states nearer at hand. 
Brazil has been a union of twenty states 
since 1891, with a Supreme Tribunal Fed- 
eral with power to enforce its decrees 
against states by force of arms. The ¢ri- 
bunal has never exercised that authority. 
Colombia is a union of twenty-three polit- 
ical units. Argentina is a union of fourteen 
states. Mexico is a union of twenty-eight 
sovereign states, two territories and one fed- 
eral district. Venezuela is a union of states. 
The Universal Postal Union with its mem- 
bership of eighty-eight governments is but 
one of many illustrations of the fact that 
there is a working community, family, so- 
ciety of all the nations. 

Each of these unions is concerned from 


time to time with the settlement of disputes 
between its states, and each of them is elabo- 
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rating its methods for the settlement of 
such disputes without recourse to arms. 
They are all, therefore, very real samples 
of effective peace organizations, illustra- 
tions of sane collective effort to develop 
and to benefit by the processes of justice. 
Among the unions of states that have 
solved the problem of war and peace as 
between their states, it is not improper to 
mention the United States of America, with 
its forty-eight free, sovereign and independ- 
ent states. Many disputes between these 
states, even between the government and 
the states, have been settled in the court 
of last resort known as the Supreme Court 
of the United States. In no instance has 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
found it necessary to enforce any decree 
against a state by force of arms. A few 
writers, particularly James Brown Scott, 
have referred to this experience as a pos- 
sible lesson to the community of nations 
as a whole. Scholars abroad are now turn- 
ing to this experience as a hopeful illustra- 
tion of the course the society of nations 
should take. Professor Jacques Lambert 
of the University of Lyons, France, believ- 
ing in the ultimate triumph of law over 
anarchy in our international relations, has 
just written a book, Les Nations Contre La 
Paix, in which he devotes many pages to 
the value of the success of our union in 
substantiating public justice in the place of 
war between states. He pleads for a Euro- 
pean Union of States organized to settle 
disputes between the states of Europe in 
accord with this American practice. 


Settlements of Disputes 


ISPUTES between nations, like dis- 

putes between persons, are sure to 
arise. In the case of controversies between 
states there are three classes of settlements, 
—diplomatic, legal, military. Diplomatic 
settlements are being made daily through 
foreign offices, direct negotiations, special 
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commissions and the like. This side of war, 
then, there remains only the judicial process. 

Upwards of one hundred cases involving 
controversies between states of the United 
States have been settled in the Supreme 
Court. In only three of these cases, and 
those long ago, has a decree of the Court 
been defied. In all of the other cases, often 
after prolonged and bitter controversy, the 
decisions of the Court have been obeyed. 
The Supreme Court of the United States, 
given by the Constitution original jurisdic- 
tion in all cases “in which a state be a 
party,” sits, in the language of Chief Justice 
Fuller, “as an international as well as a 
domestic tribunal.” 

Among these inter-state controversies, 
illustrating as they do the processes of 
international peace at work, there has been 
one with which peace workers must surely 
be familiar. It is the leading case known 
as Virginia versus West Virginia. 

When in 1861 the State of Virginia 
seceded from the Union, the inhabitants of 
the state living beyond the mountains re- 
fused to follow. Being loyal to the Union, 
the westerners organized a separate state 
government which, on the twentieth of June, 
1863, President Lincoln proclaimed as the 
new State of West Virginia. 

Before 1861, Virginia had a public debt 
incurred largely by developing her resources 
west of the Appalachians. After the separa- 
tion and the establishment of the new state, 
Virginia presented a claim against West 
Virginia for payment of West Virginia’s 
share in the original debt. Finally, in 1906, 
Virginia brought her case against West Vir- 
ginia to the United States Supreme Court. 
Both sides were represented by ablest coun- 
sel. West Virginia filed a demurrer to the 
complaint, which was overruled by the 
Court. The case was then referred to a 
Special Master; then back to the Court, 
which held that West Virginia should bear 
her equitable share of the whole debt. 
Some months later, the case appeared once 
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more in the Supreme Court; where it was 


referred again to the Special Master. As 
late as 1915 it was that the Court entered 
final judgment, finding against West Vir- 
ginia in the sum of nearly twelve and a half 
million dollars, with interest included at 
ditiering rates for different periods up until 
July 1, 1915, when it would be at 5%. Here 
was a judicial decision directed against a 
state; and without any provision for the 
execution of the decree. 

West Virginia remained obdurate. She 
pointed out that the decree could not be 
executed upon the property of the state, as 
the state had no tangible property outside 
that used for public purposes. Virginia, in 
turn, proposed to compel by mandamus the 
legislature of West Virginia to levy a tax for 
payment of the judgment, or to issue bonds 
for the purpose. West Virginia moved to 
discharge the order on the grounds that the 
Court had exhausted its judicial power, that 
execution could not be levied on tangible 
property in West Virginia; especially on the 
theory that the Court had no power to com- 
pel the legislature of any state to levy a tax, 
to create a sinking fund, or to issue bonds 
to pay a judgment, as such acts belonged 
to the legislature. 

Here was an issue far more serious than 
many that have ended in wars. There was 
some talk to the effect that the Court had 
the power to enforce its judgments; but, 
as a matter of fact, the whole question of 
remedy was left unsettled. The Court re- 
ferred to the power of Congress to enforce 
by legislation and to provide suitable reme- 
dies, and expressed the hope that it, the 
Court, might “be spared in the future the 
necessity of exerting compulsory powers 
against one of the states of the Union to 
compel it to discharge a plain duty resting 
upon it under the Constitution.” Again the 
fact, however, no force was actually em- 
ployed. It looked as if West Virginia was 
to be the fourth to flout the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 
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The Legislature of West Virginia, how- 
ever, met and passed an act providing for 
the payment of the bill. 

Why did West Virginia, after over sixty 
years of bitter opposition, finally abide by 
an adverse decision of the Supreme Court? 
It was not because the Court threatened to 
send an army against West Virginia. It 
was not because of any fear that any branch 
of the Government would send an army 
against the state. The Constitution pro- 
vides for no such power, a fact that was 
well known to West Virginia. It was be- 
cause the good people of West Virginia, in 
legislature assembled, decided that it was 
far better that they should abide by the 
decision of nine men, sitting in the Capitol 
at Washington for just such purposes, than 
that they should incur the disapproval of 
their fellows. Thus the sanction of sanc- 
tions, the sanction of public opinion, 
worked. Thus the processes of law and 
order vindicated themselves. Thus peace 
spoke in the only language she knows. 


Inevitable Course 


HERE is a general agreement among 

all peoples of the world that war as a 
means of settling international disputes is 
wrong in principle and contrary to the best 
interests of the greatest number on the 
whole and in the long run. In spite of the 
threatening turmoils, in part because of 
them it is more generally agreed than ever 
before that there must be collective effort 
by the nations to end that precarious means 
of settling international disputes. Nat- 
urally, no one doubts that this effort should 
be as intelligent as possible. Senator Borah, 
devoted disciple of George Washington and 
Thomas Jefferson, could not object to these 
statements, for both those founders of 
America looked upon the establishment of 
peace between nations as a corner stone of 
their foreign policy. 
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The inevitable course of the nations will 
depend upon no “new will to peace,” upon 
no plan for the coercion of states by the 
force of arms, upon no scheme for enforc- 
ing peace against an aggressor state, upon 
no scrapping of all the armies and all the 
navies, upon no new principle of behavior 
whatsoever. The inevitable course of the 
nations, if they are interested in their own 
good, will be advantageous in proportion as 
statesmen acquaint themselves with the 
unions of states, and the practices of those 
unions. These statesmen will do everything 
in their power to develop the rules of inter- 
national law, as “the time-tested cement of 
the social structure.” They will seek to 
improve the tried means of settlement in 
cases of disputes between nations, such as 
negotiation, good offices, mediation, con- 
ciliation, arbitration, judicial decision. 
Through these means they will consider 
possible revisions of treaties, especially by 
negotiation, including the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. They will build the 
future relations of nations upon the founda- 
tions of experience. They will try to make 
of the League of Nations a center, pri- 
marily, for the gradual development of 
those rules of behavior known as the laws 
of nations, and of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice a tribunal acceptable 
to all. 

Certain writers, Mr. Frank H. Simonds 
for one, take the view that no reform of the 
League machinery will have any value so 
long as peoples generally are resolved to em- 
ploy the League only for their own ends, 
or to stay out of it because membership 
might interfere with their own interests. 
On the contrary, we believe, when peoples 
generally sense more fully what their real 
advantage is they will turn necessarily to 
a revision and improvement of all agencies 
at hand. 

The inevitable course of the nations, 
granting that human brains continue to 
function, must lie not in the direction of 
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extreme individualism, which is pluralism 
heading towards anarchy; nor in the direc- 
tion of a superhuman monistic “common 
will,’ which is mysticism cavorting in the 
moonshine. It will proceed, rather along 
the lines of experimental collective effort. 

In this effort statesmen will begin with as 
much wisdom as possible where they are, 
and do with patience what they can. There 
is a natural law operating through the world 
of facts, a horse-sensible law that insists 
upon the recognition of realities, of actual 
situations. In his My Study Windows, 
Lowell,speaking of Abraham Lincoln, wrote, 
“The only faith that wears well and holds 
its color in all weathers is that which is 
woven of conviction and set with the sharp 
mordant of experience.” 

Labors to avoid war are varied and 
many. Legislative bodies of the world are 
working together through their Interparlia- 
mentary Union. Executive branches of 
governments are carrying on their diplo- 
matic and consular activities throughout the 
world. Governments operate through their 
conferences, their pacts and treaties of va- 
rious kinds, through their Pan American 
Union, their special commissions, and their 
League of Nations. In 1933 the United 
States participated in fifty international 
conferences ranging from radio matters to 
rheumatism, from narcotics and navies to 
gold and gall bladders. All of these activ- 
ities, seemingly, are inter-related and of 
international portent. 

In this the greatest of games, the game 
of the nations, the players are the govern- 
ments. The constant problem for the gov- 
ernment is threefold: first, to play the 
game; second, to clarify and to improve the 
rules from time to time; third, to provide 
in the spirit of good sportsmanship for the 
settlement of differences over the rules. 
This is the problem of world peace reduced 
to its lowest terms. 

Just now many players are trying to 
change the rules—Mussolini, Hitler, Stalin, 
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Horthy, Kemal, Mouchanoff. On the other 
hand, France, Poland, and the Little En- 
tente wish to keep the rules as they are. 
The United States pretends to be on the 
sidelines; but it is not and cannot be that. 

The rules, evidently, are going to be 
changed. The “military sanctions” of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations are 
going to be removed. The obstacles to 
altering the status quo are going to be taken 
out. The equality of states before the law 
is to be returned and respected. The crit- 
icism that the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice is merely an “agent of the 
League of Nations” is going to be satisfied. 
The international game is to be improved, 
by changing the rules and by raising the 
standards of fair play. In all this the 
United States will not be forgotten. 

The United States will probably not 
abandon its doctrine of “peace, commerce 
and honest friendship will all nations—en- 
tangling alliances with none.” It will prob- 
ably stand by its neutrality and Monroe 
doctrines. It will probably keep more and 
more out of the internal affairs of other 
nations, but continue its willingness to co- 
operate with the powers, for the purpose of 
improving the rules and of settling disputes 
that may arise between them. It will not 
for long go back on its experience, on its 
faith in a government of laws and not of 
men, on its belief in government by the 
free consent of the governed, on its practice 
with judicial settlement as the last resort 
in issues between states. It will abide by 
the wisdom of the men who, in the Federal 
Convention of 1787, concluded that “the 
practicability of making laws, with coercive 
sanctions, for the States as political bodies, 
had been exploded on all hands.” It will 
go on perfecting its equilibrium between 
anarchy and tyranny, between large and 
small states, between rights and duties. It 
will treasure its belief in these things not 
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only for itself, but for all nations. Even 
Senator Borah, in his powerful speech of 
January 8, 1934, expressed his belief “in 
the foreign policy which offers peace to all 
nations, trade and commerce with all na- 
tions, honest friendship with all nations, .. . 
armed with a sense of justice toward other 
nations on the one hand and a sense of 
duty toward our own people on the other.” 
Of course these words are not a complete 
expression of the Senator’s foreign policy; 
but they indicate some of the things he, 
informed American that he is, believes. 
John Bassett Moore, another most useful 
American, has recently said: “What the 
world most needs today is a return to law 
and to the orderly modes of action which 
the observance of law demands. In the 
national sphere the alternative to law is 
despotism, in the international sphere the 
alternative is anarchy. With law let us 
have liberty; and with law and liberty, let 
us have peace.” 

The goal of the nations is victory for their 
ideals; but an honest victory. Such vic- 
tories are won only through activities and 
if need be reconciliations in the spirit of 
fair play, of teamwork in accord with rules 
mutually, gradually and acceptedly devel- 
oped by debate and agreement. This means 
centralized cooperative effort in tune with 
tried practices already successful within 
existing unions of states, within spheres 
of diplomacy, and within world organiza- 
tions thoughtfully designed for the promo- 
tion of the rules of law and order. The 
inevitable course for the nations, as ex- 
pressed in the “Purpose” of the century-old 
American Peace Society, must “be to 
promote permanent international peace 
through justice; and to advance in every 
proper way the general use of conciliation, 
arbitration, judicial methods, and other 
peaceful means of avoiding and adjusting 
differences among nations, to the end that 
right shall rule might in a law governed 
world.” 
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“And Only Man Is Vile?’’ 


HE WORLDS, ours included, are at 

peace with each other, the meteors that 
spell the suicide of certain stars and hit 
our earth now and then being but vestigial 
reminders of a day when real brickbats 
were the sport of the gods. This peace is 
a by-product of an indescribable wisdom 
in the scheme of things. The machinery 
of matter is a working and a continuing 
success, because of a perfect balance be- 
tween function and performance, between 
aim and action. The aim, the function of 
the earth is apparently to provide a home 
for man, and the way it achieves this pur- 
pose is the marvel of marvels. 

This home of man would be wholly with- 
out tenants were the earth to change its 
form, to cease its movements in space, to 
fail in its regular adjustments to altering 
conditions, to allow so much dry land to 
be blown or washed entirely into the sea 
that nothing but a flat expanse without 
drainage be left, to fail in its recurring 
supplies of fresh water, or to find itself 
without renewed gases of the air or fresh 
supplies of minerals and of chemicals essen- 
tial to the fertility of the soil. 

Since our earth is a combination of vari- 
ous parts, acting and reacting on each 
other; since it is constantly revolving; 
since it is moving through space; and since 
it does all these in what seems to be a 
mechanical obedience to constant and tre- 
mendous forces, apparently without a con- 
sciousness or free will of its own, it is tech- 
nically a machine. This is why scientists 
speak so freely of the “machinery of the 
earth.” 

It gives us pause to be reminded that the 
earth could not be much deformed without 
becoming unstable and ultimately flying to 
pieces; but it is comforting to know that 
automatic arrangements of the crust, as 
soon as any maladjustment renders the 
earth unstable, restore stability by rela- 
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tively rapid earth movements and recover 
the approximately spheroidal form of our 
globe. These convulsions, leading to 
changes in the crust, are in fact indispen- 
sable to the earth’s primary service as a 
dwelling place for man. 

Two essential considerations regarding 
any machine are its function and its effi- 
ciency in the discharge of that function. 
The lot of man is dependent upon the 
earth’s movements in space and upon its 
power of adjustment to the change of both 
internal and external conditions. The com- 
bined rotation and revolution of the earth 
determine the weather, and the movements 
within the crust provide for man’s many 
and fastidious needs. The sea acts as the 
great regulator of the atmosphere and 
counteracts various disturbing agencies; 
for if too much carbondioxide be taken 
from the air the bicarbonates in the water 
are dissociated and the sea breathes them 
forth until the proper proportion is restored. 
If volcanic outbursts or forest fires add an 
injurious amount of carbondioxide to the 
air, the sea absorbs it and retains it as 
bicarbonates. Thus the atmosphere is 
maintained at the special composition nec- 
essary for human respiration. Land would 
be of no use to man unless its surface were 
sloping. All the land is constantly being 
lowered by wind and rain, and in time it 
would be so level that the rain water would 
lie upon it, removable only by the slow and 
chilling process of evaporation; except for 
the constant interaction of the unequally 
weighted crust and the shrinking interior, 
the surface being lowered in some places 
and upheaved in others. This instability 
of the crust which we deplore—earthquakes 
devastating, killing many people—renews 
the slopes on which the habitability of the 
earth ultimately depends. Such interac- 
tions of the different parts of the earth- 
machine have rendered possible the evolu- 
tion of man. They stili control his destiny; 
for they keep the earth’s surface drained 
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for habitability, and distribute the seas so 
that the land is supplied with rain and 
fresh water. 

Machines of Machines! It maintains the 
constituents of the air at the balance re- 
quired for the breath of life, and it raises 
from below the minerals that renew the fer- 
tility of the soil and provide the materials 
that have rendered possible the develop- 
ment of modern civilization. We may not 
know “Who hath put wisdom in the inward 
parts”; but wisdom there is, infinite! 

At no place in the action and reaction 
of this majestic machine can it be said that 
the parts are at war with each other. The 
machinery of the earth, like the mechanism 
of the universe, is at peace. 


Students to Latin America 


T IS apparent that growing numbers of 
students and teachers from the United 

States wish to do under-graduate work or 
study for advanced degrees in the Univer- 
sities of Latin America. For the benefit 
of such the following suggestions, based 
upon information received from official 
sources, especially from the Pan American 
Union, need to be observed. 

In the first place, the student must be 
reminded that none shouid venture into the 
field but those having the best preparation, 
the highest academic credentials, and the 
greatest capacity for adaptation to a for- 
eign environment, in addition to that fluent 
command of the language which is expected 
from advanced foreign students in the uni- 
versities in the United States. No one 
should attempt to enter a Latin American 
university unless he has the ability to do 
independent work and to make satisfactory 
adjustments to conditions that are different 
from those existing in the United States, 
as for instance, inadequate library services 
and lack of such facilities as college dormi- 
tories, supervised boarding houses and uni- 
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versity life of the type current in this coun- 
try. In other words, the student must have 
not only a superior intelligence, but also a 
sense of humor, patience and sympathetic 
understanding in order to succeed. 

It is desirable, furthermore, the student 
should have already done all the work re- 
quired for an advanced degree in the United 
States, before proceeding to a Latin Amer- 
ican university for special research work in 
a given subject. It is also advisable, before 
undertaking the long and expensive jour- 
ney, to ascertain whether the material in 
which he is particularly interested is to be 
found in the country where he would logi- 
cally expect to find it. 

As a rule the universities of Latin Amer- 
ica do not offer graduate work as that term 
is understood in this country, that is, a 
series of advanced elective courses. They 
offer instead a prescribed curriculum lead- 
ing to different degrees that generally do 
not correspond to those of the same name 
obtainable in the United States. Thus, the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Argen- 
tina corresponds more or less to that of 
Master of Arts in this country; in some 
other countries it is practically the equiva- 
lent of the American Bachelor of Arts. In 
Latin America the bachelor’s degree is 
usually conferred upon completion of a 
secondary school course. It is therefore 
not advisable for an American student to 
work for the bachelor’s degree in Latin 
America unless he wishes to take a profes- 
sional degree there also. The obtaining of 
a professional degree in a Latin American 
school entails taking the whole course there, 
as the matter of securing advanced credit 
presents almost insuperable difficulties. 

In the majority of the countries there are 
excellent opportunities to enroll in seminars, 
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which offer valuable intensive training in 
special fields, and to do research under the 
direction of noted scholars. These men are 
usually connected with the universities, but 
very frequently they are employed in the 
national libraries and other government in- 
stitutions. To enlist their interest is the 
first step, and this is generally a simple 
matter. 

Some universities have organized summer 
schools especially for foreigners, concern- 
ing which information will be sent by the 
Pan-American Union upon request. 

Fellowships are not available as a rule, 
although Mexico has several exchange 
scholarships for the benefit of students 
from the University of Texas and Pomona 
College. Persons who have already at- 
tained some reputation as scholars in a spe- 
cial field are eligible to a fellowship of the 
John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foun- 
dation, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Living expenses vary in the different 
countries, but generally speaking a student 
should have not less than $2500 for travel 
and a year’s study in South America, and 
at least $1400 if he wishes to go to Mexico 
for the same length of time. In the summer 
schools the expenses vary from $350 to 
$450, including passage. Earning a living 
and studying at the same time is seldom if 
ever practicable, as positions in the govern- 
ment schools are almost impossible to ob- 
tain and business organizations do not 
offer work on any part time basis. 

The Pan American Union is always ready 
to assist properly qualified individuals who 
have a definite purpose in every way that 
will facilitate their quest in Latin America. 
This is also true of some of the Latin Amer- 
ican diplomats accredited to Washington, 
and of the American Peace Society. 
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Nazi Foreign Policy 


HANCELLOR HITLER delivered an 
address in the Reichstag on January 
30. 

He declared that the Nazi revolution had 
been a spiritual struggle for a new faith 
ever since the decline of the two great 
religious creeds. The protest against the 
bourgeois world had led to the appearance 
of Marxism. The destructive effects of this 
pernicious theory, combined with the war 
and the treaty of Versailles brought about 
that misalliance of capitalism and commu- 
nism which had brought Germany to the 
brink of ruin. Governed by inferior types 
who had mocked heroism, beauty, belief, 
strength, and health, she had headed for 
chaos and was only rescued by sacrifice and 
faith in National Socialism. Herr Hitler 
attacked the treaty of Versailles, discussed 
the structure of the State, surveyed the 
efforts of the Government in the economic 
field, and turned to Germany’s foreign 


policy. 
Foreign Policy 
The Chancellor said: 


“The new German Reich has fundamentally no 
other wish in its attitude towards other peoples 
and States than to live in peace and friendship 
with them. We are convinced that it must be 
again possible in this world to talk over differences 
in the lives of nations without always at once 
thinking of a resort to force. It is one of the 
worst results of the Versailles Treaty that the per- 
petuation of the idea of victor and vanquished 
has brought the danger that it should always be 
thought that the weaker side should not express 
its views, or that the stronger should always 
settle conflicts of interest by force of arms.” 

“The new German Government had felt that in 
standing up for German equality of rights they 
were contributing to the solution of the economic 
problems of a world which was suffering from 





lack of confidence. Moreover, the German Gov- 
ernment was of the view that the choice of a 
State form was a matter for each nation to decide 
for itself; yet the differences in the philosophy of 
the new Germany and those of other nations had 
led to reproaches and mistrust which were quite 
unjustified. They had aimed at friendly relations 
with every State, whatever its political form, 
democratic or otherwise. Only thus had it been 
possible to cultivate friendly relations with Russia, 
despite the differences in the views of the two 
nations. He would point out to M. Stalin, who 
declared that forces hostile to the Soviet were 
active in Germany, that Communist activity would 
be no more tolerated in Germany than National- 
Socialist activity would be tolerated in Russia.” 

Herr Hitler continued: “We greet the effort to 
stabilize relations in the east of Europe through 
a system of pacts, if the leading idea of this 
activity is the strengthening of peace rather than 
tactical and political aims. For this reason and 
with these intentions the German Government has 
tried in its first year to secure a new and better 
relationship with the Polish State.” 

When he had taken over power there was every 
prospect that hostility between the two peoples 
would harden into a menacing political heritage. 
Germans and Poles must reconcile themselves to 
the fact of each other’s existence. It had also 
seemed to him necessary to demonstrate by an 
example that it was possible for two nations to 
take over their differences without giving the task 
to a third or a fourth. Germany had been lucky 
to find in Marshal Pilsudski a man with similar 
broad views. He welcomed also the clarification 
that had taken place in Polish relations with 
Danzig since the National-Socialist Government 
had been in power. 


Austria 


Referring to Austro-German relations, 
Herr Hitler said: 


“To the great regret of the German Government 
the relations between the Reich and the present 
Austrian Government are by no means satisfac- 
tory. The fault does not lie with us. The asser- 
tion that the German Reich plans to coerce the 
Austrian State is absurd and cannot be substan- 
tiated or proved. But it is understandable that 
an idea which has seized the German people and 
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stirred it to its depths would not halt before 
the frontier posts of a country which was not 
only German through its people but had been for 
many centuries, as a German Eastern March, an 
integral part of the German Empire, and whose 
leaders had marched side by side with German 
regiments and divisions during the War. 

“The ideas of the French Revolution burst 
across national barriers and inspired the nations 
of Europe just as now the National-Socialist idea 
is being taken up by the German element in 
Austria; this is understandable in view of the deep 
mental and spiritual affinity between the two na- 
tions. If the present Austrian Government con- 
sider it necessary to suppress this movement with 
the use of the most extreme State measures, then 
it is, of course, their own affair. But in that case 
they must assume themselves the responsibility 
for the results of their own policy and answer for 
them.” The German Government had been 
obliged to make clear its point of view when Ger- 
mans traveling in Austria were submitted to hu- 
miliating treatment because they wore or carried 
the German national symbols. The Austrian Gov- 
ernment should reflect that matters might be much 
worse if it were not for the German Govern- 
ment’s action in hindering the traveling of Ger- 
mans to Austria. 

“The further assertion of the Austrian Govern- 
ment that from the side of the Reich an attack 
will be undertaken or planned I must emphatically 
reject. If the 10,000 political refugees from Austria 
now in Germany take a warm interest in the hap- 
penings in their native land, that is regrettable in 
many aspects; but it is all the more difficult for 
the Reich to prevent this in that the rest of the 
world has not yet succeeded in suppressing the 
active interest of emigrants abroad in the develop- 
ments in Germany.” 


Emigrants’ Propaganda 


“If the Austrian Government complains of polit- 
ical propaganda carried on from Germany, then 
the German Government could complain with 
more right about the political propaganda carried 
on against Germany by emigrants living in other 
countries. The fact that the German Press in the 
German language appears and can be read by the 
Austrian Government is perhaps regrettable, but 
it is not in the power of the Reich Government 
to alter it. (Laughter.) How difficult it is 
to suppress the action of emigrants against their 
mother country is seen most clearly from the fact 
that even where the League of Nations in its 
majesty takes charge of the business of a country 
the operation of emigrant circles cannot be stopped. 
Only a few days ago the German police arrested 
16 Communists on the Saar frontier who were 
attempting to smuggle propaganda material into 
Germany from this domain of the League. 

“I do not believe that, for example the Swiss 
Government, which has under it millions of citizens 
of German nationality, could complain of any 
attempt in German circles to interfere in their 
internal affairs. The reason for that seems to me 
to be that there exists there a Government which 
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clearly has the confidence of the Swiss people, a 
Government which does not find it necessary to 
ascribe internal political differences to foreign 
political causes. Without wishing to meddle in 
the slightest degree in the internal affairs of other 
nations I feel I must say one thing: No Govern- 
ment can long stand supported by force alone.” 

Herr Hitler concluded his references to Austria 
with a denial that the German temperament of 
the Austrian people needed any stimulus from the 
Reich. He hoped that a really conciliatory com- 
promise would eventually be reached. The Ger- 
man Reich “was always ready to hold out a hand 
for a real understanding, with full respect for the 
free will of Austrian Germans.” 


Relations with France 


After a cordial reference to relations with 
Italy, Herr Hitler spoke of the earnest effort 
which had been made to come to a final 
understanding with France. 


The struggle for German equality of rights, he 
said, could find no better end than a reconciliation 
between the two great peoples who had so often 
shed the blood of their finest sons on the battle- 
fields of the last centuries without changing any- 
thing essential in the final circumstances. He 
hoped that this problem would not be seen only 
through the spectacles of the cold professional 
politicians and diplomats, but would be solved by 
the cooperation of those who learnt to respect 
each other as fivhters on opposite sides. If 
Europe was not to come to the end of the abyss 
they must prevent a recurrence of these old suffer- 
ings. He went on: 

“France fears for her security. No one in Ger- 
many wants to threaten it, and we are ready to 
do everything to prove that. Germany demands 
her equality of rights. No one in the world has 
the right to refuse them to a great nation, and 
no one will have the strength to prevent her in- 
definitely.” (Cheers.) 


He had attempted to suggest solutions for 
outstanding conflicts which might lead to 
a new heating of passions. ‘My proposal 
that Germany and France should together 
now Clear up the Saar question sprang from 
the following considerations: 


“(1) This question is the only one concerning 
territory which is still open between the two na- 
tions. After it has been settled the German Gov- 
ernment is ready to accept not only the letter but 
also the spirit of the Locarno Pact, for then there 
will be no other territorial question at stake be- 
tween France and Germany . 

“(2) The German Government fears that, al- 
though the plebiscite will give an unparalleled 
majority for Germany, a fresh incitement to 
national passions will take place during the prep- 
arations for the plebiscite, which, in view of the 
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certain result, is unnecessary and therefore to be 
regretted. 

“(3) Whatever the result of the plebiscite it 
will in either case leave one nation with a sense 
of defeat. And even if the fires of rejoicing were 
to burn in Germany we would welcome a solu- 
tion which would be equally satisfactory to both 
sides—particularly in the interests of reconcilia- 
tion between the two nations.” 


British Help 


“Such a solution,” said Herr Hitler, “would meet 
with the gratitude of the Saar population, who 
would be spared the disturbance and propaganda 
incidental on a plebiscite.” He hoped that the 
will to conciliation in the two peoples would 
lead finally to “ a burying of the hatchet.” France 
would then see that Germany’s demand for equal- 
ity of rights was not a menace to the security of 
the French nation, but the obvious right of an 
independent people. He welcomed the fact that 
Great Britain was lending her help in the efforts 
to pave the way to understanding and the British 
outline of new disarmament proposals was being 
examined in the spirit which he had described in 
May as inspiring German foreign policy. 


Herr Hitler concluded: 


“I can only once again repeat to the world at 
this moment that no threat and no force will ever 
move the German nation to give up those rights 
which cannot be denied to a sovereign nation. I 
can, however, also give the assurance that this 
sovereign nation has no other wish than to apply 
joyfully the strength and weight of her political, 
moral, and economic resources not only for the 
healing of wounds which the past has inflicted on 
the human kind but also towards the cooperation 
of all cultured and civilized nations. After a year 
of the National-Socialist revolution, Germany is 
fitter and more prepared than before to play her 
part among the nations in the preservation of hap- 
piness and prosperity.” 


German-Polish Pact 


— German-Polish non-aggression pact, 
signed January 25, categorically elimi- 
nates for ten years the use of force in any 
dispute that may arise between them. In 
Warsaw it was felt that the conclusion of 
the pact showed again the political skill 
and vision of Marshal Pilsudski. When a 
year ago it was felt that the triumph of the 
Nazi in Germany indicated an early conflict 
with Poland, Marshal Pilsudski adopted 
the realistic policy of trying to bring about 
an understanding with the Hitler group. 
It is reported that the Marshal has always 
had a friendly feeling toward Germany. 
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Pilsudski’s first step in the new policy 
was to bring about a rapprochement with 
Danzig. His next was to appoint his friend, 


M. Lipski, Minister to Berlin. Next he 
entered into the negotiations with Soviet 
Russia, assuring Poland of peace in the 
East and demonstrating that a peace policy 
based on existing rights could achieve re- 
sults. Next was the Polish-German Non- 
Aggression declaration made last Novem- 
ber. These are the steps that led to the 
present agreement, signed on January 25 
in Berlin. Our information from Warsaw 
leads us to expect now the resumption of 
negotiations for a Polish-German commer- 
cial treaty, which would formally bring to 
an end the so called customs war which has 
been in effect between the two countries 
since 1925, 

The reaction to the treaty has been 
favorable throughout the German press. 
The question of the Polish Corridor is not 
specifically referred to by the German 
papers, but there is no doubt that Ger- 
many knew when she signed the Pact that 
she was renouncing her claims to the Cor- 
ridor for ten years at least. The Pact was 
received throughout Germany as a triumph 
of the methods of direct negotiation as 
distinct from the methods of Geneva. Hit- 
ler’s predecessors would have had no diffi- 
culty in obtaining by direct negotiation the 
agreement of Poland to a proposal tanta- 
mount to the recognition of the principles 
set forth in this new pact; but they would 
have been attacked as traitors if they had 
attempted any such thing. 

The Germans hope that France will learn 
a lesson from the Pact. Poland, it is 
claimed in Berlin, now detached from the 
quasi-alliance with France, will now go her 
way alone and at peace. Germany will do 
the same. Concluding no alliances or 
treaties of guarantee, Germany stands ever 
ready to negotiate directly with the coun- 
tries with whom she has outstanding dis- 
agreements. 

The Berlin press emphasizes the fact that 
the Pact will last ten years. In the present 
state of world politics it is argued that is 
so long a time any suspicion that Germany 
is merely “playing for time” must at once 
be dismissed. Most of the German papers 
point out that the causes of hostilities be- 
tween Germany and Poland have always 
been encouraged abroad and have been mis- 
used to hold up a just settlement in Europe. 
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The news of the conclusion of the Pact 
was received in Paris with satisfaction on 
general grounds, tempered in some quarters 
by misgivings as to the ultimate aims of the 
German government. The French papers 
were gratified that the Pact contains no 
surprise. They lean to the views that the 
Pact should mean a lessening of tension in 
a dangerous part of Europe; that it does 
not affect the existing agreements between 
France and Poland, Rumania and Russia; 
and that it does not imply any new orien- 
tation of Polish foreign policy. The French 
Foreign Minister expressed gratification at 
the results. He pointed out that the Pact 
eases by pacific means the neighborly rela- 
tions of Poland and Germany. At the same 
time it expressly maintains previous agree- 
ments, which include not only those be- 
tween Poland and France, but those which, 
through the Polish-German arbitration 
treaty signed at Locarno, and through the 
Covenant of the League of which Poland 
is a remarkably active member with a seat 
on the council, associate Poland with the 
work of international collaboration which 
is the basis of French policy. In France 
there are critics of the Pact, however, who 
point out that it will leave the German 
government free now to concentrate on 
‘Austria and the Saar; critics who believe 
that this is the German government’s true 


purpose. 
Disarmament 


Revised British proposals for disarma- 
ment were issued as a White Paper, Janu- 
ary 31. This document is printed else- 
where in these pages as an International 
Document. On the same day, the Italian 
government issued a memorandum on dis- 
armament, which sets forth the views of 
Signor Mussolini as follows: 


(1) Any convention now realizable should remain 
in force until the end of 1940. 

(2) Chemical warfare should be abolished, and 
there should be proper measures of control. 

(3) The bombardment of civilian populations 
should be prohibited. 

(4) The military expenditure of the Powers not 

bound by the Peace Treaties should be lim- 

ited at the present level, subject to expendi- 

ture on replacements and the completion of 

defensive works. 

The land armaments of these Powers should 


(5 
be similarly limited at the present level. 
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(6) The German claim to a remodelled force of 
300,000 men should be accepted. The Ger- 
man readiness to reconsider this figure if the 
other Powers are prepared to reduce their 
armaments is recalled. 

(7) Discussion of naval armaments should be ad- 
journed until the next naval Conference (in 
1935). 


The memorandum further points out 
that, in return for the concessions the pro- 
posals would require of her, France would 
obtain a recompense in the maintenance as 
a whole of her armaments. This should 
suffice to guarantee her security for the 
duration of the proposed convention. The 
memorandum adds that the Pact of Rome 
and the Pact of Locarno constitute further 
elements of security, and Italy’s loyal ad- 
hesion to the Pact of Locarno is emphati- 
cally reaffirmed. 

The memorandum suggests that a “final 
counterpart to the acceptance of the Ger- 
man demands” might be an undertaking 
by Germany to return to Geneva not only 
to sign the general disarmament convention 
but also to resume her place in the League 
of Nations. Finally, it is insisted that the 
present exchanges of views must lead to a 
sufficiently positive result to justify a meet- 
ing between the Foreign Ministers of the 
four Western Powers—a meeting to which 
representatives of the other principal 
Powers might be invited. 

Before coming to the proposals the mem- 
orandum states the Italian Government’s 
view of the problem. 

There are many clear indications, it says, 
that if a solution is further delayed the 
problem of rearmament will be resolved uni- 
laterally. The experience of the last two 
years has aroused in the Italian Govern- 
ment “well-founded doubts” whether the 
armed Powers wish, or are able, to agree 
upon measures of disarmament, while they 
restrict the German request, “within the 
moderate limits which were at first taken 
into consideration.” 

The Italian Government is still in favor 
of disarmament, and considers a solution 
in the sense of the British plan of March, 
1933, as the most desirable. 

If an agreement is not reached there is a 
danger that the question of equality may be 
settled de facto without any check. This 
would naturally raise the question of sanc- 
tions suitable to impede or repress action 
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taken without disregard to treaties, and the 
mere consideration of such an eventuality 
gives the measure of the dangerous situation 
which would be created and confirms the 
need for a rapid and satisfactory under- 
standing. Equality of rights for Germany 
and other disarmed States has been sol- 
emnly recognized. The impossibility for 
the armed Powers immediately to reduce 
their armament to a level reasonably near 
that of Germany gives to the German claims 
a juridical and moral force that cannot 
easily be denied. 

The Italian Government feels bound to 
give the utmost attention to the pacific dec- 
larations of President Hindenburg and of 
Chancellor Hitler, which give confidence 
that freely accepted agreements would not 
only not be broken but would not be com- 
promised diplomatically by new demands 
for further concessions. Moreover the Ger- 
many of Hitler is at present so much occu- 
pied with internal readjustment that it is 
hard to reconcile this with designs of a 
bellicose nature abroad. 


“Times” Approval 


The London Times, acknowledging the 
British plan to be a “bold advance,” re- 
ferred to the memorandum as a “carefully 
drafted document.” It especially approved 
the plan to commit the British Government 
to immediate consultation in the event of 
an infringement of the new Convention, 
and even granted that Britain is proposing 
even more than mere consultation, pro- 
viding as it does that the exchange of views 
shall relate to the steps to be taken. On 
February 1, the Times said: 


“Let us hope that they will recognize that the 
British Government have now taken a course which 
is a departure from traditional policy and which 
is certain to be criticized at home. The common 
sense of this country however will assuredly realize 
that there can be no reasonable hope of the aban- 
donment of arms by individual countries unless, in 
substitution for them, a collective system of secur- 
ity is organized for common defense against an 
aggressor. 

Of course a vast number of details of the Dis- 
armament problem are not touched upon, or only 
barely mentioned, in the present Memorandum. 
They can only be settled in the technical commis- 
sions at Geneva. But it would be difficult in the 
compass of a single dispatch to set down more 
proposals for immediate acceptance than have 
here been stated, or to indicate more approaches 
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to ultimate agreement on points as yet unsettled. 
Once more the National Government have made 
a large contribution to international understanding 
upon the most difficult and most important prob- 
lem of this epoch.” 


In Germany 


The reaction in Germany to the British 
and Italian proposals appears to have been 
in the main favorable. The Germans 
appear to feel that both proposals contain 
the recognition of the essential German 
claim to weapons hitherto denied her. 

The four armament plans under discus- 
sion—The German, the French, the British 
and the Italian—are being carefully com- 
pared by all the parties. The Italian plan, 
it is felt in Germany, corresponds closely 
to the German proposals made _ before 
Christmas. Almost the only important dif- 
ference in the British plan—but it is a very 
important one—is the suggestion that Ger- 
many should for a further two years forego 
military aircraft. 

The only wide divergence remaining is 
that between the German and the French 
proposals. France in her last memorandum 
still opposed the 300,000 men for Germany 
and still disputed the claim to the imme- 
diate possession of tanks, artillery up to 
155mm., and military aircraft. The de- 
cision now, in the German view, is up to 
France. 

It is recognized in Germany that both the 
British and the Italian proposals have done 
full justice to the German claim for prac- 
tical equality. Progress towards the allevi- 
ation of the existing international tension, it 
is believed in Germany, has been made. The 
British and Italian Governments, it is be- 
lieved, have made a valuable contribution 
towards the pacification of Europe. 

Of the two plans it may be said that the 
Italian one probably finds slightly more 
favor in the German view, because it does 
not contain the reservation about military 
aircraft and tallies so closely with the Ger- 
man proposals. The British plan is re- 
garded as an attempt to find a common 
denominator for the French demand for 
security, the German demand for equal 
rights, and the public demand for disarm- 
ament. 

Moreover it is thought that France is 
likely to prefer the Italian suggestion that 
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she should ensure her security by maintain- 
ing her present armaments strength to the 
British suggestion that she should reduce 
it and “confer” with other signatories to 
the convention when potential infractions 
arose. 

The greatest German objection to the 
British proposal would undoubtedly be to 
the restriction about military aircraft. It 
is not quite clear what the practical effect 
of this proposal could be. The development 
of air sport in Germany in any case can 
hardly be retarded now. 

An important point in the British plan 
is the emphasis placed on the necessity for 
the control of the Storm Detachments. The 
enormous difficulties of effectively super- 
vising an organization of 2,500,000 men are 
clear. 

But, all things considered, Germany may 
now feel that she is on the verge of attain- 
ing her ends. Whether the agreement will 
induce her to return to the League of Na- 
tions is another matter. This, it is stated 
in the British plan, “ought to be” an essen- 
tial condition of agreement. It is possible 
that Germany, if hard pressed, might re- 
turn to the League as the price for a sat- 
isfactory armaments convention, but in that 
event she would probably evince greater 
interest in the proposals for League reform 
than she has shown in her absence from 
Geneva. 


French Views 


On the evening of February 1 the French 
Government released the text of the Memo- 
randum on disarmament which it handed 
to the German Government. This text, 
accompanied by an official commentary, 
sets forth the principal points at issue. 

The French Government, this commen- 
tary states, welcomed the conclusion of 
pacts of non-aggression between Germany 
and her neighbors on condition that they 
did nothing to weaken agreements already 
concluded, especially the Locarno Treaty, 
and that they protected the contracting 
parties from any threat to their independ- 
ence, with special reference to the case of 
Austria. But the French Government point 
out that the German claims as presented to 
them were directly opposed to the aims of 
the Disarmament Conference as formulated 
with the assent of the German delegation in 
so far as these claims proposed the rearm- 
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ament of Germany. The French Govern- 
ment, on the other hand, put forward a plan 
based on an amendment of the British Draft 
Convention which, with due regard for po- 
litical uncertainties in Europe and practical 
conditions, would lead by stages to an im- 
portant reduction of armaments and the 
complete realization of equal rights. 

French comment on the British Memo- 
randum on Disarmament is in general to the 
effect that France can hardly be expected 
to consider vague offers of “consultation in 
case of disarmament convention is violated” 
as adequate compensation for the sacrifice 
of the trial period and the admission of 
substantial rearmament by Germany. 

The Temps says that the offer to con- 
clude pacts of non-aggression for a period 
of 10 years “can have no practical value 
unless effective sanctions against any un- 
provoked aggression are laid down.” The 
Temps adds that the maintenance of the 
German semi-military formations, along- 
side the Regular forces, cannot be admitted. 

The Oeuvre, which represents opinion 
more to the Left than that the Temps, ap- 
preciates the “great effort” of the British 
Government to find a basis of agreement, 
but doubts whether the terms proposed will 
be acceptable either to the French or to the 
German Government. On the other hand, 
Notre Temps, which has close contacts with 
the present Government, welcomes the Brit- 
ish suggestion as a possible basis of agree- 
ment. 


Poison Gas Nonsense 


ORE nonsense has been talked about 
chemical warfare probably than 
about any other subject in the world. At 
least so we are informed by Dr. F. A. 
Freeth, F. R. S., of England. 

After pointing out that the word “gas” 
is used to denote any chemical which may 
be used in warfare, Dr. Freeth says that 
probably the most lethal of all known 
“gases” is hydro-cyanic acid, which looks 
exactly like water and which is a real killer 
at close quarters. Another really dangerous 
gas is carbon monoxide, an extraordinarily 
subtle poison, a very small concentration 
of which will produce collapse of a man 
without warning, and if he is not properly 
treated, kill him. An idling auto bus has 
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about 6 per cent carbon monoxide in its 
exhaust. In a narrow street during the 
crowded hours of the day a very large 
quantity of really poisonous gas is given 
off by automobiles including the omnibuses. 
One wonders why there are no casualties. 
The answer is simple—because of the ven- 
tilating powers of the atmosphere. We are 
surrounded by infinite numbers of mole- 
cules of nitrogen and oxygen all darting 
about busily. Carbon monoxide has a 
molecular weight of 30, while nitrogen has 
a molecular weight of 28 and oxygen of 32. 
So when carbon monoxide is let loose, in a 
very short time it is knocked about and 
dispersed by the molecules of the air, which 
have for practical purposes the same molec- 
ular weight. That is why people are not 
constantly dropped in rows throughout our 
city streets. 

The first gas used for attack in the World 
War was chlorine. Chlorine is fairly 
deadly, but its deadliness depends upon 
perfect atmospheric conditions at the right 
moment. Fears of its effects are exagger- 
ated, because its original use so struck the 
world’s imagination. What happened in 
the war was that, given the perfect atmos- 
pheric conditions—without which it could 
not have been used at all—of a quiet atmos- 
phere and a gentle breeze in the right direc- 
tion, the Germans let loose a blanket of the 
gas on unsuspecting troops who were with- 
out knowledge of what was coming, with- 
out protection against it, holding trenches 
which they were not supposed to evacuate. 
Naturally, in such circumstances chlorine 
was effective; but conditions for discharg- 
ing such a gas occurred on only about two 
days a month. Moreover the whole value 
of chlorine as a surprise is at an end, be- 
cause gas masks are now completely effec- 
tive against it. 

The delicate mechanism of the lungs is 
very easily upset. There are well known 
chemicals which, to instance one effect, will 
make a man cry so much that he will be 
completely blinded with tears. The really 
killing gases, however, are light and con- 
sequently easily dispersed by the molecular 
power of the atmosphere. The heavy gases 
are more or less immobile and cannot move 
quickly. The only really useful military 
gas is mustard gas, which is not a gas at all 
but a heavy oil made of alcohol, sulphur 
and chlorine. If a big railroad junction, 


for example, were plastered with mustard 
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gas it would probably be out of action for 
a few days while the experts dispersed the 
gas. On the other hand this so called gas 
does not spread rapidly. If it should fall 
on wet porous soil, it would decompose 
and travel neither fast nor far. 

Chemical warfare has got such a hold on 
the imagination of people that the main 
danger is psychological. If in a gas raid 
a man could keep his head sufficiently to 
close the windows, put out the fire, and wait 
until the properly constituted authority has 
dispersed the gas, he would be reasonably 
safe. If he would simply get into a hot 
bath, smoke a pipe and grin, he would be 
practically completely safe. 

It should not be said that “gas,” though 
singularly ineffective as a method of killing 
people, is not dangerous. It has its perils, 
but its scope in warfare is limited and not 
to be compared with the use of high explo- 
sives and machine guns as a means of de- 
struction. The deaths from mustard gas 
during the war were 4 per cent of the 
casualties from that gas. 

The amount of nonsense which is talked 
about the chemical industry and poisonous 
gas is unbelievable. Every chemical indus- 
try in the world necessarily uses all sorts 
of poisonous material for industrial pur- 
poses. Thousands of tons of chlorine are 
used in perfectly legitimate ways. The 
idea, however, that the chemical industry 
is continually trying to produce poisonous 
chemicals for the purposes of war is ridic- 
ulous. 

Dr. Freeth is convinced that it would not 
be difficult to devise some simple form of 
apparatus which would completely protect 
civilians in time of war, if only they would 
keep their heads. 


Education in behalf of the principle of 
fair play is the responsibility, the world- 
wide responsibility of us all. So far as there 
has been failure to carry out this responsi- 
bility the guilty ones are no more “they” or 
“vou” than “we.” 


Ignorance, be it of the super-heated or 
of the coldly indifferent brand, appears to 
be primarily accountable for the under- 
nourished, irritable and far too ineffective 
peace movement. 
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Japanese Foreign Policies 


N A RECENT interview Admiral Vis- 

count Makoto Saito, Japanese Prime 
Minister, took occasion to plead that there 
is no need for Japan to create foes, and 
that everything possible should be done to 
promote friendly international relations. 
The Minister pointed out that there are 
many things the Cabinet has to do, but to 
establish Manchoukuo firmly is Japan’s 
greatest task. When the condition of the 
new state improves, what the Japanese 
government has been doing will, according 
to the Admiral, win recognition. “The de- 
velopment of Manchoukuo is a most impor- 
tant thing for Japan,” he said, and added 
further: “Some people speak of the crisis 
of 1935-1936; but I believe Japan must 
maintain the spirit of cooperation and har- 
mony with all foreign powers just as the 
Imperial Rescript issued on our withdrawal 
from the League of Nations admonished us. 
There is no need to create foes. When 
Japan can no longer cooperate with other 
powers it means her existence is ignored. 
The Second Washington Conference must 
increase the spirit of international coop- 
eration while not endangering national de- 
fense. 

“We are cooperating widely in an effort 
to solve mutual difficulties. I believe that 
the spirit of cooperation is the most impor- 
tant factor in our international dealings. 

“International conferences are gatherings 
of representatives of various nations whose 
interests conflict. There is no way to make 
such conferences succeed but through mu- 
tual concessions for the obtaining of great 
achievements. I think the question of 
armament limitations or disarmaments will 
be favorably settled when discussed by the 
great powers alone. If too many nations 
participate in such conferences, success will 
be remote as their interests will be so widely 
different.” 


Sino-Japanese Relations 


According to the Japanese Press the news 
that on January 4 the Kwangtung army 
had addressed a note to the Chairman of 
the Peiping Branch of the Military Affairs 
Committee, complaining that the advance- 
ment east of Tungchow of Liu Kei-tang’s 
troops was a violation of the Sino-Japanese 
peace agreement was indicative of the still 
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unsettled state of affairs in North China. 
The Japan Times of January 9 pointed out 
editorially that Liu is a bandit, in that he 
owes allegiance to no government at the 
time; but that his activities were irritating 
Sino-Japanese relations. 

The editorial added: “In the meanwhile, 
the coming return of Chang Hsueh-liang to 
China adds to the feeling of uneasiness and 
fear that his personal ambitions and machi- 
nations will work to the detriment of the 
Sino-Japanese rapprochement which all 
forward looking persons both in Japan and 
in China so desire.” 

Mr. Koki Hirota, Japan’s Foreign Min- 
ister, in his New Year greetings to the 
nation, expressed the desire to do every- 
thing possible to further the cause of 
friendly relations with neighboring coun- 
tries. He referred especially, it is believed, 
to the necessity of establishing a more cor- 
dial and workable arrangement between 
Japan and China. 

It may be stated as axiomatic that Sino- 
Japanese relations constitute the basis of 
almost all the major events which have 
taken place in the Far East for the past 
several decades. That such events have 
caused vast losses of life and property, and 
created international hatreds is all the more 
reason that Sino-Japanese relations should 
be changed from a basis of friction to that 
of a rapprochement. 

Thus, for good or ill, China and Japan 
are so placed that the only course open to 
them is to get along with the least amount 
of trouble else disaster awaits all parties 
concerned. Japanese opinion appears to 
be that ever since the beginning of the 
Manchurian incident, General Chiang Kai- 
shek has realized the futility of continuing 
a useless anti-Japanese movement. Being 
a realist, he has seen the folly of a policy 
lacking in reality. That he was unable to 
follow his own better judgment was due to 
the power of Chinese public opinion, the 
utilization of the Sino-Japanese situation 
by interested parties for the promotion of 
their own sectional or private ambitions, 
and the rabid tactics of the Kuomintang. 

Opposition to a policy of reconciliation 
had more respectable expression in the at- 
titude of Mr. T. V. Soong, Minister of 
Finance, and Dr. Lo Wen-kan, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. During their absence 
abroad, the movement toward rapproche- 
ment gained headway. The resignation of 
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Mr. T. V. Soong and Dr. Lo Wen-kan 
which followed, has generally been taken 
as, in part, due to the growing power of 
the forces friendly to an understanding 
with Japan. 

With Soong and Lo withdrawing their 
active opposition, the leading statesmen of 
China today are sympathetic, Japanese be- 
lieve, towards arriving at some working 
arrangement with Japan. These statesmen 
are General Chiang Kai-shek, Mr. Wang 
Ching-wei, Mr. Huang Fu in the Peiping 
area, and General Chen Chi-tang in south 
China. 

Although it is too early to believe that 
the Chinese could extend de jure recogni- 
tion to Manchoukuo, which must remain 
as an ultimate rather than a near goal, still 
it is a tremendous gain for the peace of the 
Far East and of the world that the respon- 
sible statesmen of China realize the dan- 
gers of a continued policy of disregarding 
facts. They must realize that Manchuria 
is no longer part of China. But what they 
have lost in Manchuria may be more than 
gained through the benefits arising from a 
Sino-Japanese rapprochement. 

The Japanese view is that sooner or later 
a working arrangement between the two 
peoples must be reached. On what grounds 
such friendship is based is of secondary 
importance. But in any case, the Sino- 
Japanese rapprochement is a development 
which must be welcomed not only by Japa- 
nese and Chinese but also by Occidentals 
who have interests at stake in the Far East. 

In an address to the Japanese Diet, Jan- 
uary 23, Mr. Hirota, the Foreign Minister, 
gave a review of Japan’s policies abroad, 
with particular reference to China, the So- 
viet and America. In his speech the Min- 
ister said: 


The Japanese Government were obliged to serve 
notice of withdrawal from the League of Nations 
last year because the Manchurian incident and 
questions regarding the State of Manchukuo 
showed that there was no agreement between 
Japan and the League on the fundamental prin- 
ciples of preserving peace in East Asia. At the 
time when the decisive step was taken the Em- 
peror issued a rescript pointing out clearly and 
precisely the path this nation should henceforth 
pursue, in the course of which it was stated 
that: 

By leaving the League and embarking on a 
course of its own our Empire does not mean that 
it will stand aloof in the Far East nor that it will 
isolate itself thereby from the fraternity of na- 
tions. It is our desire to promote mutual con- 
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fidence between our Empire and all other Powers 
and to make known the justice of its cause 
throughout the world. 


I am convinced that if we all unite in our en- 
deavors to act in accordance with the wishes of our 
august Sovereign the world will surely come to 
realize the fairness and justice of Japan’s position, 
and bright will be the future of our Empire. Per- 
sonally speaking, in obedience to the Imperial mes- 
sage, I am determined to use every ounce of my 
energy to carry out our national policy by diplo- 
matic means in the interests of world peace. For- 
tunately today, after our withdrawal from the 
League, commercial as well as diplomatic relations 
between Japan and friendly Powers in general have 
become even more close and more cordial than 


The Japanese Government have serious respon- 
sibilities for the maintenance of peace in East 
Asia and have a firm resolve in that regard. 

What is more essential in the matter is the stabi- 
lization of China herself. Our Government sincerely 
hope for the political and economic rehabilitation 
of China. They hope that she will be enabled 
to unite with Japan in performing the obvious 
mission of both Japan and China to contribute 
through mutual aid and cooperation to the peaceful 
development of their part of the globe. 

Unfortunately the actual situation of present- 
day China belies all such hopes, and it has been 
reported that of late the Chinese Government, 
realizing the mistake of persisting in their anti- 
Japanese attitude, have decided to take steps look- 
ing towards the rectification of Sino-Japanese rela- 
tions. But so far no concrete evidence has come 
to our notice to confirm the truth of the report. 
Should China appreciate our true motives and give 
tangible signs of sincerity on her part, Japan would 
be glad to reciprocate and meet her more than 
halfway in a spirit of good will. 

It is gratifying to note that North China, under 
the control of the Peiping Political Committee, 
remains comparatively quiet. Japan expects China 
to see to it that nothing will happen that may 
bring chaos to that area. 


With Other Powers 


Mr. Hirota expressed regret that the 
Soviet Union should broadcast unwarranted 
criticism directed against Japan. He in- 
sisted that Japanese policy is to bring about 
proper adjustments of the relations between 
Japan, Manchoukuo and the Soviet Union 
for the purpose of establishing tranquillity 
in East Asia. Neutral observers in Japan 
appear to be inclined to agree that the fears 
of a war between Japan and Russia are 
either out of date or premature. They 
point out that since Mr. Hirota took up the 
reins as the Foreign Minister the atmos- 
phere has distinctly improved, in spite of 
the alarming rumors from Moscow. Some 
point out that since American recognition 
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of the Soviet Union the Soviet statesmen 
bave adopted an exaggerated freedom of 
speech regarding Japan. 

In his address to the Diet, Mr. Hirota 
referred to Japan’s relations with the 
United States. Among other things he said: 


It may be definitely stated that between Japan 
and the United States of America there exists no 
question that is intrinsically difficult of solution. 
Far from having any thought of picking a quarrel 
with America, Japan ferverently desires American 
friendship. Therefore, if only America will clearly 
perceive the actual condition of the Orient and 
realize Japan’s role as the stabilizing force in East 
Asia, whatever emotional tension may yet linger 
between the two peoples is bound to disappear. 
I sincerely hope that the two great nations border- 
ing the Pacific will, in view of their important re- 
lations—commercial and otherwise — continue to 
join forces in cultivating their historical friendship 
and good understanding so as to keep the ocean 
for ever true to its name. 


Turning to the British Empire the Min- 
ister continued: 


I believe that the two sea Powers occupying 
geographically similar key positions, one in the 
East and the other in the West, can effectively 
serve the cause of universal peace through sym- 
pathetic appreciation of their respective attitudes 
and whole-hearted collaboration in all quarters 
of the world. It is in this sense that our Govern- 
ment are seeking to readjust whatever conflict of 
interests relating to questions of trade there may 
be, and to strengthen further the ties of friendship 
that bind our Empires. 

A survey of the world as a whole reveals the 
sorry situation in which economic disorder, po- 
litical unrest, and confusion and conflict of ideas 
threaten to destroy international equilibrium at 
any moment. I consider that no insuperable diffi- 
culties need be anticipated in settling any question 
if the nations manifest their sincerity and their 
true comprehension of one another’s position. 

However, international trade barriers, instead 
of decreasing, are fast multiplying. Of late our 
industries have taken marked strides, with a corre- 
sponding expansion in our overseas trade, while 
owing to the prevailing economic nationalism, one 
country after another has begun to set up fresh 
obstacles against the advance of our export indus- 
tries. Our Government are making earnest efforts 


to deal effectively with the situation. 
Since the mutual understanding of one another’s 
unique culture is of no small value in fostering 
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good will between nations our Government are 
planning to take suitable measures in concert with 
private institutions for facilitating the cultural in- 
tercourse of our nation with the outside world. 
We should not forget for a moment that Japan, 
serving as the only corner-stone for the edifice of 
the peace of East Asia, bears the entire burden 
of responsibilities. It is in this important position 
and in these vast responsibilities that Japan’s 
diplomacy and national defense are rooted. 


Reminder to Democratic Party 
Surely there can be no impropriety in 
reminding the Democratic Party that its 
platform, approved 100% by President 
Roosevelt, promised: 
“an immediate and drastic reduction of govern- 


mental expenditures ...a federal budget an- 
nually balanced on the basis of accurate executive 


estimates . . . a sound currency to be preserved 
at all hazards . . . unemployed and old age in- 
surance ...a Navy and an Army adequate for 


national defense, based on a survey of all facts 
affecting the existing establishments, that the 
people in the time of peace may not be burdened 
by an expenditure fast approaching a billion dol- 
lars annually ...a firm foreign policy, includ- 
ing peace with all the world and the settlement of 
international disputes by arbitration: no interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of other nations; the 
sanctity of treaties and the maintenance of good 
faith and of good will in financial obligations; 
adherence to the World Court with appending 
reservations; the Pact of Paris abolishing war as 
an intsrument of national policy, to be made effec- 
tive by provisions for consultation and conference 
in case of threatened violations of treaties .. . 
international agreements for reduction of arma- 
ments and cooperation with nations of the Western 
Hemisphere to maintain the spirit of the Monroe 
Doctrine.” The platform also opposed “cancella- 
tion of the debts owed to the United States by 
Foreign nations,” favored “independence for the 
Philippines; ultimate statehood for Porto Rico,” 
and condemned “the Hawley-Smoot Tariff law, 
the prohibiitve rates of which have resulted in 
retaliatory action by more than forty countries, 
created international economic hostilities, destroyed 
international trade, driven our factories into for- 
eign countries, robbed the American farmer of 
his foreign markets, and increased the cost of 
production.” The climax of the platform was: 
“Equal rights to all; special privileges to none.” 
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Why Foreign Trade is Important 


No modern nation is or can be econom- 
ically self-sustaining. The importance of 
foreign trade to the future of the United 
States is a matter for careful consideration. 
Mr. Leo Pasvolsky, staff member of the 
Brookings Institution; author of Current 
Monetary Issues, and one of the Editorial 
Board of WorLp AFFAIRs, sets forth as fol- 
lows certain reasons why our foreign trade 
is essential. Mr. Pasvolsky says: 

“On February 2, Chairman Jesse H. 
Jones of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration announced that his organization 
was perfecting plans to finance exports to 
Russia and other sections of the world. This 
development follows the President’s refer- 
ence, in his annual message to Congress, to 
the need of lowering trade barriers. It ac- 
cords with Secretary Hull’s plea at Monte- 
video for restoration of foreign trade. Other 
signs indicate similarly that the Administra- 
tion is paying serious attention to increasing 
foreign trade as a necessary next step to 
economic recovery and future prosperity. 

“On the other hand, a strong conviction 
still persists in some quarters that foreign 
trade is of slight significance. According 
to this view, commercial relations with other 
nations were never of any great consequence 
to the United States, and during the depres- 
sion have become more negligible than ever. 
What are the respective bases of these two 
viewpoints? 


Decline of Foreign Trade 


“Between 1929 and 1932, American ex- 
ports of domestic goods fell 70 per cent in 
value—from $5,157 million to $1,576 mil- 
lion. The value of the imports during the 
same period fell also 70 per cent—from 
$4,399 million to $1,323 million. 

“Much of this marked reduction in our 
foreign trade was due to the drastic fall in 
commodity prices which has been one of 
the most spectacular features of the de- 
pression. But the physical quantities of 
goods shipped across our frontiers also have 
shrunk. 

“Our foreign trade has declined more 
than our total national production. In 
1929, the value of exports represented 
roughly 10 per cent of our production of 
movable goods. By 1932, this figure had 
dropped to approximately 7 per cent. 
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“Incomplete data indicate that our ex- 
ports in 1933 were, in paper dollars, some- 
what larger than in 1932. However, during 
the second half of 1933 the dollar was rap- 
idly depreciating. In terms of gold, the 
exports in 1933 were below those in 1932. 


Percentage-of-Total Fallacy 


“In view of this shrinkage in exports 
since 1929, it would seem plausible to con- 
tend that our foreign trade is fast approach- 
ing the vanishing point, or at least a point 
of insignificance. And on the surface the 
decline in the percentage of national pro- 
duction which is exported appears especially 
conclusive. Why, it is asked, pay attention 
to foreign markets which are vanishing 
anyway? 

“Even if all our exports should disappear, 
it is reasoned, the total economic activity 
of the nation would have diminished only 
slightly. Why worry about the 10 per cent 
of our production represented by foreign 
purchases in normal years? Why not con- 
centrate rather on the 90 per cent consumed 
by our own people at home? And when the 
proportion drops to 7 per cent or even 
lower, does not serious attention to the 
foreign trade problem become even less 
justified than ever? 

“Now, this percentage-of-total approach 
to the question of foreign trade has always 
been unfortunate and confusing. The 
trouble with this line of argument is that it 
entirely overlooks the vital connection be- 
tween foreign trade and the nation’s eco- 
nomic life as a whole. 

“The goods which we export are not 
produced by a set of separate and isolated 
industries. Exported goods _ represent, 
rather, the surpluses of many branches of 
production, which market their goods both 
at home and abroad. Marked variations in 
the export trade affect certain fields of 
activity profoundly. Such variations ac- 
cordingly have serious repercussions on the 
whole economic structure of the country. 


Exports and Individual Industries 


“When we abandon the misleading per- 
centage-of-total approach, and consider 
how much certain lines of production de- 
pend upon foreign markets, we see imme- 
diately how important is the relation be- 
tween exports and national production. 
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“For instance, in 1929 no less than 55 
per cent of the entire cotton crop and 41 
per cent of the tobacco crop were sold 
abroad. One-third of the output of lard 
went to other countries, as did 18 per cent 
of the wheat crop and 14 per cent of the 
apple crop. These five products of agri- 
culture are basic to the well-being of the 
farming population as a whole. 

“In the same year our mining and manu- 
facturing industries shipped to foreign 
markets the following shares of their pro- 
duction: 


Per Cent 
Motorcyles FR 
Typewriters .. . ni siictac se 
Copper ... i take dng al 
Kerosene .. Se as bi creme ee 
Lubricating oils .. ST ae 31 
Petes MMGNENETY .. 2... 6.006.000. 
PG I oo. cvcpancetiswsceaecs, ae 
I gon Sys ao crack laa sie awl 21 
Automobiles and trucks................. 19 


“For all these important branches of 
production and, in lesser degree, for many 
others, exports represent more than a lux- 
ury or a narrow margin of profit. They 
represent, instead, an actual necessity. The 
capital investment of these fields of busi- 
ness, their productive equipment and capac- 
ity, their ability to provide employment— 
in short, their whole organization—are 
geared to disposing of considerable por- 
tions of their output abroad. 


Exports and Economic Welfare 


“If the foreign markets for these 
branches of production become smaller, the 
general economic situation of the country 
is seriously influenced. So far as agricul- 
ture is concerned, smaller foreign markets 
mean an accumulation of carry-over stocks. 
That means a further decline in agricultural 
prices and a serious reduction of purchasing 
power in the farming communities. 

“In extractive and manufacturing indus- 
tries, fewer foreign markets lead to an in- 
crease of the nation’s capacity that remains 
idle. That leads in turn to a decrease in 
employment and a deterioration of invest- 
ment. Again the result is a serious reduc- 
tion in purchasing power. 

“When all this happens, the various 
trade-facilitating services feel the repercus- 
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sions. In particular, all forms of transpor- 
tation, banking in general, and certain 
branches of insurance are affected adversely. 

“Tt is not a matter of cutting out a small 
percentage of the total economic activity 
and leaving everything else more or less 
as it was. It is more like removing a part 
from a complicated piece of machinery. 
The machinism may go on running, but it 
will run with loss of efficiency and with the 
constant threat of breakdown at almost 
every vital point. 


Adjustment to Trade Loss 


“Tt is sometimes asserted that nature is 
taking its course and that our economic 
system is in fact adjusting itself to the loss 
of foreign trade. Here again the percent- 
age-of-total fallacy obscures the realities. 

“The branches of production which relied 
on foreign markets prior to the depression 
are in precisely the same situation now as 
them. In 1932 foreign purchases still ab- 
sorbed 51 per cent of our cotton, 15 per 
cent of our wheat, and 11 per cent of our 
apples. More than one-fourth of our lard 
production still went abroad. Our copper 
producers sold outside of this country 48 
per cent of their product. The oil refiners 
sold in foreign markets 25 per cent of their 
kerosene output and 30 per cent of their 
lubricating oils. 

“All these are depressed industries. It 
is not difficult to imagine how much more 
depressed they would have been if foreign 
markets had been entirely closed to them. 
Their production either would have been 
all thrown on the domestic market or would 
have been curtailed by the amounts pre- 
viously sold abroad. 


Cost of Self-Sufficiency 


“The United States is confronted today 
by two alternatives as to foreign trade. It 
can radically reorganize its whole economic 
strructure so as for all intents and purposes 
to eliminate its entire exportable surplus; 
or it can vigorously begin to rebuild its 
foreign trade. 

“Many factors enter into making a 
choice between these two courses. One of 
these factors in particular demands atten- 
tion. 

“This country has developed an export- 
able surplus either because of natural ad- 
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vantages over other nations or else because 
of relatively greater efficiency in production. 
Any reorganization along the lines of eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency would require that 
some of our most efficient industries be 
curtailed. At the same time, some of our 
less efficient industries would necessarily 
have to be expanded. The final result, 
apart from the costs of the transition, would 
almost certainly be to reduce our standards 
of living.” 





War in the Chaco 


The League of Nations has had a com- 
mission visiting South America to study the 
possibilities of a settlement of the war be- 
tween Paraguay and Bolivia. It failed to 
achieve its object. The Paraguayan victory 
in December greatly inflamed the national 
sentiment of the Paraguayans. By mid- 
January Paraguay had lost twenty thousand 
men, but she still had forty thousand in the 
field. These men in the field, having passed 
through the malarial belt, are suffering 
chiefly from typhus and dysentery. Nothing 
can be done for them. They suffer in 
silence. No one grumbles in Paraguay. The 
people are single minded in their purpose 
to win the war. They are grimly deter- 
mined, since their victory more than ever, 
to go on until Bolivia agrees uncondition- 
ally to their terms which they regard as 
just; to pay an indemnity, to abide by a 
fixed and final boundary, and to give up all 
aspirations to an outlet through Paraguay 
to the Rio dela Plata. 

Bolivia’s troubles have been much greater 
than those of Paraguay. While her front 
line is five hundred kilometers from the 
nearest rail head, her German General’s 
power of organization overcame that ob- 
stacle. A road was built through the forests 
and over the marshes, so that lorries now 
transport men, munitions, food, water and 
other supplies over it to the front line. 
Ninety percent of the rank and file of the 
army, however, are Bolivian Indians, who 
have no love for Bolivia and who, accus- 
tomed to the climate of the Northern high- 
lands, are constantly ill in the dry summer 
heat and the fearsome winter cold of the 
Chaco. It is a common sight to see Indian 
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troops on the march, being halted every 
few hundred yards while the white sergeant 
teaches them to shout, “Viva, Bolivia’! 
and after another short distance, “Abajo, 
Paraguay”! It is part of their training; 
but it is not enough to prevent wholesale 
desertions whenever an opportunity occurs. 
It is interesting to note that the Bolivian 
forces have been trained under German 
methods and the Paraguayan forces accord- 
ing to the French style. 

The Paraguayan objective was first to 
wear down the Bolivians. This, with the 
help of desertions, was accomplished; and 
then Paraguay began her offensive along 
the front of one hundred kilometers. The 
forests made bombardment followed by rush 
tactics impracticable, so the Paraguayans 
had to hack their way through the under- 
growth. They were able to rake the Boliv- 
ian troops with rifle fire and gas-bombs and 
then attack. The Bolivians offered little 
resistance. The Bolivian officers fought 
heroically, but found that they could do 
nothing with troops already beaten by dis- 
ease and bad food. Following their great 
victory in December, the Paraguayans sug- 
gested a ten-day armistice, later extended 
a week. The reason given was that they 
did not know what to do with their fourteen 
thousand Bolivian prisoners, and needed a 
truce during which to escort them behind 
the fighting area and to make arrangements 
for housing and feeding them. It has been 
Paraguay’s policy throughout the war to 
treat their prisoners in a most humane way, 
with the view perhaps of encouraging de- 
serters from the Bolivian ranks. 

Following the seventeen day truce, fight- 
ing began again. The Paraguayans, with 
about one-third the population of Bolivia, 
are a grim and tenacious people. President 
Ayala has announced that his people do not 
want peace; they want victory, with guar- 
antee against further aggression. 

Every account of the campaign in the 
Chaco shows that both armies are equipped 
with modern machine guns, trench mortars, 
quick firing artillery and the like. The 
London Times says of this fact: “The mys- 
tery is how to account for the costly arma- 
ments with which two states in the weakest 
financial condition are apparently able to 
equip themselves.” 








Current Monetary Issues 


A Discussion by Leo Pasvolsky of the Brookings Institution and J. Fred Essary, 
Washington Correspondent of the Baltimore Sun. 


(The following discussion, which has not appeared in print heretofore, was carried, February 3, 
1934, by the National Broadcasting Company under the direction of the League for Industrial 
Democracy and the National Advisory Council on Radio Education.—Epitor.) 


MR. ESSARY: The object of this 
broadcast tonight, ladies and gentlemen, is 
to afford you an understandable answer to 
some of the questions which may have been 
raised in your minds. To this end I am 
about to address some questions to Mr. 
Pasvolsky. He is an authority upon mone- 
tary matters. He has studied them, here 
and abroad, for years. He has just brought 
out a book upon these matters, under the 
title “Current Monetary Issues,” published 
by the Brookings Institution. 

And now to open this interview, Mr. 
Pasvolsky, I ask you to tell us what there 
is about our new monetary policy of the 
most immediate significance. In other 
words, what is there about it that comes 
closest home to the men and women who 
may be listening to us tonight? 

MR. PASVOLSKY: The most signifi- 
cant feature of our monetary policy since 
last spring is, as I see it, its relation to a 
possible rise of commodity prices and to 
economic prosperity. In other words, its 
relation primarily to business improvement 
and increase of employment. And these, 
needless to say, come very close home, in- 
deed, to every one of us. 

MR. ESSARY: Can you tell us simply 
just what is supposed to be the connection 
between a rise in commodity prices and 
prosperity, and between monetary policy 
and prices? 

MR. PASVOLSKY: On this question, 
Mr. Essary, there are many different points 
of view. Our government has been acting 
in accordance with the theory that business 
in general cannot improve and full em- 
ployment cannot be restored until there is 
a substantial general rise in the price of 
goods, and that such a rise cannot take place 
unless we do something to our money. This 
view is based on the belief that prices have 
fallen during the past four years, because 
money has become scarce and therefore 
too high in value. Consequently, it is 
argued, in order that prices should rise it is 
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necessary to make our money cheaper— 
cheaper in the sense that each article would 
exchange for a larger number of dollars. 
This, it is maintained, can be accomplished 
only by making each dollar smaller in value 
than it was before—through the process of 
so-called depreciation. 

MR. ESSARY: I should like to ask you 
about some of these other points of view 
that you mention. I shall do this, later on, 
if there is time. But first, let us discuss 
for a moment the various stages through 
which the monetary policy designed to ac- 
complish the end you described has de- 
veloped. What have been the principal 
steps? 

MR. PASVOLSKY: The first and, in 
a sense, the most vital decision was that 
a vigorous attempt should be made to raise 
commodity prices and to employ for this 
purpose, as one of the principal means of 
action, the depreciation of the dollar. In 
order to depreciate the dollar, it was neces- 
sary to abandon the gold standard. This 
was done during March and April. The 
next step which followed came in October— 

MR. ESSARY: Just one moment, Mr. 
Pasvolsky. Exactly what did the abandon- 
ment of the gold standard consist of? 

MR. PASVOLSKY: As long as the 
United States was on the gold standard, the 
dollar was defined as a fixed weight of gold 
—to be exact, 23.22 grains of pure gold. 
Gold coins were in circulation to a small ex- 
tent, but practically all the currency in use 
consisted of paper money. This paper 
money was redeemable in gold, and each 
paper dollar was therefore the equivalent of 
the weight of gold I have just mentioned. In 
order to depreciate the dollar, it was nec- 
essary to make each paper dollar equal to 
less than 23.22 grains of pure gold, and this 
was certain to occur when paper money 
ceased to be redeemable in gold. The 
abandonment of the gold standard meant, 
therefore, first of all, the suspension of re- 
demption. 
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The abandonment of the gold standard 
also meant that you could not only no 
longer take your paper money to the 
Treasury and receive gold for it, but that 
you could no longer freely ship that gold 
out of the country. This was important 
because, as a result, you could no longer 
know how much the dollar was worth in the 
currencies of those foreign countries which 
were also on the gold standard. For ex- 
ample, up to our abandonment of the gold 
standard, the dollar could always be ex- 
changed for almost exactly 25.5 French 
francs. The dollar was, therefore, stable 
in foreign exchanges. The abandonment of 
the gold standard meant placing an embargo 
on gold exports. As a result of this, and 
the suspension of redemption, the foreign 
exchange rate of the dollar ceased to be 
stable. 

MR. ESSARY: In what way, as a prac- 
tical proposition, does the fact that we have 
given up a long-cherished basis of our cur- 
rency, that is, the gold standard, concern 
our friend, the average American? 

MR. PASVOLSKY: The fact that the 
circulation of gold coins and the redemption 
of paper money in gold are now prohibited, 
and that gold can be exported only under 
lecense, are of concern to our friend, the 
average American, only as these measures 
might influence commodity prices. Some 
Americans are affected immediately, that 
is, those of us who have direct relations 
with foreign countries. When one sells 
anything in other countries, or imports 
something from abroad, or has occasion to 
travel in Europe or elsewhere, he becomes 
immediately aware of changes in the rela- 
tive value of the dollar in terms of foreign 
currencies. But within the country, it is 
the movement of prices that matters, and 
now what technically happens to gold. 


MR. ESSARY: Good. But I inter- 
runted you a moment ago. You were going 
to say something of the next step in our 
monetary policy after the abandonment of 
the gold standard. 

MR. PASVOLSKY: Well, as a matter 
of fact, nothing much happened in the de- 
velopment of policy between April and Oc- 
tober. But a good deal did happen to our 
dollar in the foreign exchanges. When a 
country abandons the gold standard, a great 
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many factors begin to influence the ex- 
change values of its money in terms of other 
currencies and to cause wide fluctuations 
in its rate of exchange. Normal, as well as 
speculative, operations come into play and 
cause the exchange rate to move now up, 
now down. Generally speaking, the dollar 
was depreciating. In the middle of April 
it was worth about 25 French francs; by 
the middle of October, it was worth only 
17 francs. If we put it another way, this 
meant that in April it took $20.67 to buy an 
ounce of gold, while by October it took 
about 30 dollars. In other words, the price 
of gold in dollars had arisen about 50 per 
cent. But this price of gold varied with 
the rise and fall in the foreign exchange. 
In an effort to eliminate these fluctuations 
and to establish control over the price of 
gold in dollars, the President announced on 
October 22 the so-called gold-purchase plan. 
According to this plan, he established ma- 
chinery for buying all newly-mined Amer- 
ican gold at a price to be fixed from time to 
time by the government. 

MR. ESSARY: I am afraid, Mr. Pas- 
volsky, that you are telling your story too 
fast. Since we are off the gold standard, 
why should be worry about the price of 
gold? And why should our government 
buy gold anyway? 

MR. PASVOLSKY: That, Mr. Essary, 
goes back to the basic theory on which our 
whole monetary policy appears to operate. 
In accordance with this theory, it is as- 
sumed that the general level of prices is 
governed by changes in the price of gold, 
irrespective of whether the country is tech- 
nically on or off the gold standard. When 
the price of gold goes up, it is maintained, 
the general level of commodity prices must 
also go up by the same percentage. The 
buying of gold, therefore, is primarily a 
device for influencing the price of gold, 
rather than for the actual acquisition of the 
metal. 

MR. ESSARY: In other words, while 
we had abandoned the gold standard, our 
monetary policy has never envisaged the 
giving up of gold as our monetary basis? 


MR. PASVOLSKY: I think that’s true. 
We were not abandoning gold, but rather 
introducing profound modifications into 
our whole monetary organization. But that 
is getting a bit ahead of our story. 
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MR. ESSARY: Well now, as you were 
saying, we began last October to set the 
price of gold. We did this by offering pro- 
gressively larger amounts of paper money 
for American newly mined gold. But the 
President announced, at the same time, 
that the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion would also buy and sell gold abroad, 
and, as I recall it, a few days after the plan 
went into effect, the R. F. C. did begin 
buying gold in London and Paris. What 
was the object of that? 


MR. PASVOLSKY: Prior to the in- 
auguration of the gold-purchase plan, the 
foreign exchange rate of the dollar was the 
only method registering the depreciation of 
the dollar in relation to gold. The plan was 
intended to provide another method. It 
was apparently hoped by the authors of the 
plan that the R. F. C. price for gold would, 
of itself, govern the foreign exchange rates. 
If, however, that should prove not to be 
the case, the purchase and sale of gold was 
designed for the purpose of regulating the 
exchange rate and bringing it into line with 
the domestic price for gold. In realtiy 
that did not occur. The foreign exchange 
rate continued to move more or less inde- 
pendently of the R. F. C. gold quotation, 
although the difference was never suffi- 
ciently great to be of very real importance. 


MR. ESSARY: But what about our 
domestic prices of commodities? That, I 
take it, is the real crux of the situation. You 
have said that the principal reason for de- 
preciating the dollar in terms of gold has 
been to raise commodity prices. The gold 
purchase plan was devised to ensure steady 
depreciation, this on the theory that a rise 
in the price of gold must be accompanied 
by a corresponding rise in the commodity 
price level. Has that come about? 


MR. PASVOLSKY: No, Mr. Essary, 
it has not, except to a limited degree. And 
what is more, so far as I can see, there is 
no reason whatever why it should have 
done so. The world has had plenty of 
experience with depreciated currencies, and 
what has happened in other countries 
which have reduced the gold content of 
their monetary units is an open book. In 
no case has there been a close correspond- 
ence between changes in the price of gold 
and changes in the commodity price levels. 
And the reason for that is that, as a matter 
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of fact, gold and the gold content of the 
currency unit have very little direct rela- 
tion to the prices of goods. 

The amount of gold in the dollar has no 
immediate effect on prices of goods in gen- 
eral. In other words, when the dollar is 
devalued, this does not mean that every- 
thing we buy is marked up. Only the prices 
of goods which enter into international 
trade change in price very quickly. Any 
alteration in the gold content of the dollar 
is immediately reflected in the foreign ex- 
changes. When that content is reduced, it 
requires more dollars to buy each franc, or 
pound sterling, or peso. Therefore, it takes 
more dollars than before to buy imported 
goods, and the prices of such goods in this 
country are marked up accordingly, if the 
sellers are to avoid losses. Similarly, the 
prices of goods exported from the United 
States are marked up, because each sale 
abroad represents more dollars than before. 
Even with respect to these commodities, 
there is no precise correspondence between 
the depreciation of the dollar and prices. 
There are various limiting factors. More- 
over, speculation constitutes a powerful 
disturbing element. It is only with the pas- 
sage of time that changes in the prices of 
international commodities extend, in vary- 
ing degrees, to the prices of other com- 
modities. 

MR. ESSARY: That’s all very well, 
Mr. Pasvolsky, but what did actually hap- 
pen right here at home? 

MR. PASVOLSKY: What I have just 
described is precisely what has happened 
in the United States. Since last April, 
when the dollar began to depreciate, and 
to date, the price of gold has registered a 
rise of more than 66 per cent, when meas- 
ured by the quotations set by the govern- 
ment at home, and of slightly under that 
when measured by the foreign exchanges. 
Some exports and imports have gone up in 
price much more than this percentage, 
while some have gone up much less. Within 
the country, some prices have gone up and 
some have gone down. As for the general 
price level—that is, the average of all com- 
modity prices—it has registered a rise of 
only around 20 per cent. 

And it should be remembered, too, that 
all through this period other means than 
the depreciation of the dollar have been 
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utilized for the purpose of raising prices. 
The production of some agricultural com- 
modities has been curtailed by the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration; costs 
in industry have been raised by the NRA; 
bank credit has been made cheap and plenti- 
ful by the action of the Federal Reserve 
System and other agencies; and vast 
amounts have been spent by the Federal 
Government for the various public works 
and relief projects. Even with the aid of 
these price-raising measures the rise in the 
commodity price level is still far out of 
line with the 66 per cent rise in the price of 
gold. 

MR. ESSARY: But if the price level 
has risen, and the prices of some commod- 
ities have gone up markedly, would it not 
be fair to say that the policy of dollar de- 
preciation has succeeded in some measure? 

MR. PASVOLSKY: The answer to 
this question is the well-known yes and no. 
Yes, in the sense that some prices have been 
stimulated; but no in so far as the effect 
upon general business recovery is con- 
cerned. 

MR. ESSARY: Just what do you mean 
by that cryptic statement? 

MR. PASVOLSKY: The depreciation 
of the dollar for the purpose of raising com- 
modity prices is like a medicine that helps 
the lungs but hurts the liver. The fact that 
there is no precise and predictable relation- 
ship between changes in the price of gold 
and changes in commodity prices results in 
monetary uncertainty, which breeds many 
harmful economic consequences. In the 
first place, international trade is disrupted. 
The depreciation of the dollar gives us an 
initial competitive advantage in the export 
trade, but that is quickly countered by other 
countries by means of higher tariffs, import 
quotas, or similar depreciation of their cur- 
rencies. In the second place, investors in 
bonds and other fixed-interest long-term 
securities become reluctant to purchase such 
securities. As a result it becomes almost 
impossible to finance the so-called capital 
goods industries, without the resumption of 
which adequate recovery and full employ- 
ment are out of the question. Finally, 
sooner or later this reluctance on the part 
of investors to purchase long-term securi- 
ties extends to government bonds. The 


experience of other countries shows that 
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when this happens government credit deteri- 
orates, and governments are forced to meet 
budgetary deficits by resorting to paper 
money inflation, with all its frightful con- 
sequences that have been observed in many 
countries in recent years. 

MR. ESSARY: Let us now shift from 
these vitally important, but general con- 
siderations, to the events of the past few 
weeks. Since Congress reassembled on 
January 5, the President has addressed to 
it several outstanding messages. One of his 
most far-reaching recommendations, relat- 
ing to our monetary organization, has been 
enacted into law. There are in it many 
baffling features. For example, in accord- 
ance with this new law, the government 
takes title to all gold stocks of this coun- 
try—some four billions of dollars—and is 
in a position to declare in its own favor the 
most stupendous dividend in the history of 
human kind. How does it come about, Mr. 
Pasvolsky, that the government is able to 
take what looks to us to be a magical profit 
of approximately $2,700,000,000? 

MR. PASVOLSKY. There is no magic 
in this, Mr. Essary. If you define a dollar 
as the equivalent of 23.22 grains of pure 
gold, an ounce of gold can be made up into 
20.67 dollars. If you devalue the dollar 
by 41 per cent, you reduce its gold content 
by that percentage. The gold equivalent 
of the dollar then becomes 13.7 grains, and 
each ounce of gold becomes the equivalent 
of $35.00. The difference between $35.00 
and $20.67 is then a “wind-fall” profit on 
each ounce of gold. And that profit of 
$14.33 an ounce, multiplied by the total 
number of ounces which constitute the gold 
stock, is equal roughly to the two billion 
seven hundred million dollars that you 
mention. 

When the government takes that profit, 
it in effect makes an extraordinary tax levy. 
This is exactly what has happened in 
France, Italy, and all the other countries 
that have devalued their currencies. Or, 
for that matter, this is what happened in 
the days of old, when kings clipped coins 
and used the metal thus obtained for mak- 
ing additional coins. 

MR. ESSARY: And having appropriated 
this profit, the President, as you know, pro- 
poses to use $2,000,000,000 of it as an 
equalization or revolving fund with which 
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to buy and sell more gold, foreign exchange 
and securities, for the purpose of stabilizing 
the dollar. Just how does that fit into the 
gigantic scheme? 

MR. PASVOLSKY: The creation of the 
exchange stabilization fund is, in a sense, 
the most important immediate feature of 
these recent developments. In his message 
to Congress, the President recommended its 
establishment for the purpose of bringing 
what he called “some greater degree of 
stability to foreign exchange rates in the 
interest of our people.” Taken together 
with the fixation of the devaluation limit 
between 50 and 60 per cent, and the pro- 
visional devaluation to 59 per cent, it is 
clearly designed to diminish the degree of 
monetary uncertainty that has so far pre- 
vailed. 

In its mechanism, it is an extension and 
prolongation of the gold purchase plan. 
Only that plan was intended to depress the 
gold value of the dollar, while the new 
scheme has so far been interpreted as de- 
signed to stabilize that value within definite 
limits. 

MR. ESSARY: In other words, judging 
by present indications, we are moving 
toward a stability of the dollar in foreign 
exchanges, which means, I take it, its even- 
tual final fixation in terms of gold. For 
the time being, the dollar is fixed at 59 
per cent of its old gold content. What will 
this do to prices of commodities? Will this 
mean that the dollar of the man in the 
street is worth only that much, that it has 
precisely that much less buying power? 

MR. PASVOLSKY: What the devalua- 
tion of the dollar by 41 per cent will do 
to commodity prices is a question which no 
one can answer. That is the real and con- 
vincing lesson taught by our recent expe- 
rience, as I have already described it. The 
movements of commodity prices are gov- 
erned by too many other factors. What 
the dollar will be worth to the man in the 
street in terms of its buying power will 
depend upon whether or not prices go up, 
and hy how much. And that, as I say, 
no one can foretell with any degree of 
assurance. 


MR. ESSARY: As you know, the 


thought of inflation—greenbacks, the print- 
ing press, fiat-money—is a nightmare to 
many of our more important business inter- 
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ests. These interests work themselves into 
a lather of alarm at every suggestion of a 
wholesale expansion of our currency. Do 
you see any of the elements of such infla- 
tion in the gold policy so far as it has 
developed? If there is no literal inflation 
in the policy to date, that is, inflation of 
the sort that agitates the Big Business 
Brethren, is there credit expansion in it? 

MR. PASVOLSKY: The word “infla- 
tion,” Mr. Essary, is unfortunately ex- 
tremely vague. It can mean a great many 
things. There are many different forms of 
inflation, of which one is particularly dan- 
gerous. That is what we call fiscal infla- 
tion, which occurs when a government turns 
to the printing press for the purpose of 
covering its budgetary deficits. Such an 
inflation has never in history failed to wreck 
economic life in the countries which have 
embarked upon its treacherous course. And 
in all cases, it has exacted a fearful toll 
of loss and suffering not only from what 
you call the Big Business Brethren, but 
from every one in the community—from 
workmen, salaried men, from all who have 
savings in whatever form. Credit infla- 
tion—that is, an expansion of bank loans 
rather than of paper currency—can be 
equally perilous if used immoderately for 
the purpose of covering large and persistent 
budgetary deficits. 

But the possibility of such an inflation 
is inherent not in the gold policy, but in our 
fiscal or budgetary policy. The gold policy 
provides a basis for both currency an 
credit inflation, but it cannot of itself cause 
inflation unless it is used for that purpose. 
And whether or not it will be so used will 
have to depend upon how far our govern- 
ment carries the policy of spending in excess 
of its revenues. 


MR. ESSARY: Now one final question, 
Mr. Pasvolsky, and a rather broad one. 
How does all this business of gold, stabiliza- 
tion, and credit expansion bear upon the 
problem of recovery? How far along the 
road to better times and better conditions 
is it calculated to carry us? 


MR. PASVOLSKY: Here we come back 
to the real fundamentals of the whole 
money question. I said at the beginning 
that there are several different points of 
view on the relation between prosperity and 
a rise in prices on the one hand, and on the 
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other between a rise in prices and monetary 
manipulation. But there is one thing on 
which the advocates of all these points of 
view are in substantial agreement: that con- 
fidence is an indispensable element in pros- 
perity. Whether or not monetary manipu- 
lation can raise prices is a moot question. 
At best, as our own experience has shown, 
its influence upon prices is wholly unpre- 
dictable, both as to amount, and as to the 
time that might be required. As a result, 
it serves to produce monetary uncertainty, 
and thus detract from confidence rather 
than promote it. 

In general, the process of economic re- 
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covery is extremely complex. There is no 
royal road to it. And price-raising by 
monetary manipulation certainly does not 
represent such a road. It is not even a 
short-cut. If we have really learned from 
our recent experience that monetary sta- 
bility is indispensable in the re-creation of 
confidence, we are that much nearer to real 
recovery. 

MR. ESSARY: I thank you heartily, 
Mr. Pasvolsky, for your full and frank 
answers to my questions. You have con- 
tributed much certainly to my education 
upon this complicatéd matter of gold and 
its relation to our economic system. 
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HE last two hundred years may, gener- 

ally speaking, be termed the Age of Con- 
stitutions. In no period of like length have 
sO many constitutions been written. In no 
age have the people exerted greater efforts 
to incorporate their political views in 
written instruments of government. By the 
beginning of the late World War scarsely 
a single civilized people but had its written 
political constitution. And many, more 
especially those of Latin stock, had had 
more than one such instrument. The people 
of Hispanic America had averaged more 
than one a year, or about 125 in 122 years. 


I 


By laying emphasis upon written con- 
stitutions, I do not mean to ignore, for a 
single moment, not the least of all political 
constitutions, namely, the Constitution of 
Great Britain. The British Parliament is 


usually spoken of as the Mother of Parlia- 
ments. The British Constitution can, with 
even more appropriateness, be called the 
Mother of Constitutions, for this Consti- 
tution still sets the measure for instruments 
of political government throughout the 
world. Constitutions “made to order,” as 
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it were, usually enjoy a precarious exist- 
ence. On the other hand, constitutions 
modeled on the British Constitution, and 
incorporating features demanded by the 
people for whom they are intended, enjoy 
a much longer lease of life. Notable exam- 
ples are: the Constitution of the United 
States, of 1787; that of Brazil, of 1824; 
that of Chile, of 1833; that of Argentina, 
of 1853; and that of Mexico, of 1857. But 
while I am thus paying my respects to the 
British for their Parliament and their Con- 
stitution we are obliged, for historic rea- 
sons, to deprive the British of the honor 
of having been the first people to give rep- 
resentation to all three estates in a national 
deliberative assembly, or of having been the 
first people to grant a magna carta. The 
honor goes rather to the Spanish, for they 
gave representation to the three estates in 
their Cortes of Leén, of 1182; and they 
granted several magna cartas before 1215. 

The age which has been so prolific in 
constitutions has, obviously, provided a 
training in political practice which has been 
of much importance. There has not been 
a single written constitution which did not 
require a searching of the legal lore of the 
world for precedents. The earlier makers 
of constitutions in Hispanic America set an 
excellent example. Francisco de Miranda, 
Toussaint L’Ouverture, Juan Egafia, Mari- 
ano Moreno, José Morelos y Pavon, Simon 
Bolivar, José Bonifacio de Andrada e Silva, 
and Mariano Egafia—to name only the 
better known—were all versed in such legal 
lore. This searching for precedents im- 
pressed upon them the need of adapting the 
instrument of government to the needs of 
the people. Merely imitating the instru- 
ments of other peoples was not enough. 
For this reason we have many of them 
striving even to conciliate the native peoples 
by incorporating theories and practices be- 
lieved to have been current among them. 
While it is true that only a very small 
percent of the people ever had any share in 
the actual making of a political constitu- 
tion, it is also true that a large percent of 
them were concerned in the process. In- 
stance the keen interest of the people of 
Chile in the making of the Constitution of 
1833, or those of Argentina and Mexico in 
their earlier constitutions. 
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II 


The Age of Constitutions has been un- 
usually rich in the formation of large polit- 
ical entities. The age has been peculiarly 
federal in character. Not that the age saw 
the origin of federalism, for federalism is as 
old as political society itself. The age saw 
rather the formation of the federal state 
as a distinct policy. The conflict between 
federalism and unitarianism produced many 
of the most sanguinary wars of the age. It 
would, of course, be idle to deny that out of 
this conflict emerged a people trained in po- 
litical capacity. Usually, they emerged with 
larger concepts of political organization. 
A consciousness of nationality developed, 
and people came to appreciate that there 
were other peoples, that beyond the moun- 
tains and over the seas people lived who 
were concerned with problems very similar 
to their own. People have, undoubtedly, 
come to see that the greatest success of 
their political undertakings may come, after 
all, through confederation of political en- 
tities. Simon Bolivar gave a concrete 
example of this in the creation of Great 
Colombia, in the assemblying of the Con- 
gress of Panama, and in attempting to have 
his Constitution for Bolivia adopted by all 
the other four countries which he had 
helped liberate. Another example is found 
in the creation of the Confederation of the 
Andes, while a third is found in the creation 
of the Peru-Bolivian Confederation by 
Andrés Santa Cruz. As for the several 
efforts of Central America to form a con- 
federation, those efforts are known to every 
school child. These confederations failed, 
it is true; but the creation of them and the 
making of a written political constitution 
for them was a training in practical politics 
of no mean importance. 


III 


Out of the refining processes of the age 
came the idea of other and still larger con- 
federations. During the late World War 
the idea of a League of the American 
Nations received a very large share of 
attention. The Declaration of the Rights 
and Duties of Nations, formulated and pro- 
claimed by the Second Pan American Scien- 
tific Congress, is a noble example of an 
effort to establish a world order on right 
and justice. Out of the effort to establish 
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larger regional political entities grew the of Pennsylvania, and convene in a constit- 
idea of a world organization. Came then  uent convention, after the manner of 1787, 
the League of Nations. The making of the to draft a new written constitution for the 
Covenant for that League had its effect United States. And a group of students 
upon world relations. Unfortunately the from the institutions of higher learning in 
Covenant was the work of a very small the Americas might also emulate them. 
group of men, and a group come together They might well meet in an international 
for the primary purpose of securing repara- American constituent convention and work 
tion and political advantage. It was ex- out a scheme for the government of a Con- 
pecting just a little bit too much that the federation of the Americas. The solution 
men of the Paris Peace Conference of 1918- of questions connected with this formidable 
1919 could create an ideal world organiza- task, such as those dealing with the manner 
tion. For that reason, it is fair to con- of calling the convention, the method of 
sider that this Peace Conference is an _ representation therein, the place of meeting, 
excellent example of what a world constit- as well as the capital of the confederation, 
uent convention should not be. Not until the official language of the convention and 
the world is able to convene a world con- of the confederation, and above all, of the 
stituent convention, composed of men and questions concerning the form of the gov- 
women trained for the task, is a successful ernment for the confederation would afford 
world organization at all possible. a training of the utmost importance to 
IV these citizens of tomorrow. The young 
statesmen, engaging in such a task, might 
In the meantime, training in worldmind- come to appreciate what has been at- 
edness will continue. The ever increasing tempted by those who have been interested 
interest taken by our youth in world affairs in this larger idea during the past two cen- 
will be utilized. It will naturally be ex-  turies. The work of William Thornton, 
ploited in behalf of a larger world order. far too little known and hence unjustly 
The energy, talent, and enthusiasm of youth neglected, for a written constitution for the 
must be directed toward the solution of Americas, called Outlines for a Constitution 
problems connected with the creation of of North and South Columbia, might come 
some sort of a Confederation of the into its own. In any event, a perusal of 
Americas. its contents would be illuminating, and 
A group of students from institutions of might serve a laudable purpose. : 
higher learning is about to meet in Harris- The labors, the enthusiasm, and the time 
burg for the express purpose of drafting a devoted to the solution of these grave prob- 
new constitution for the Commonwealth of lems of international government could 
Pennsylvania. It is a highly commendable hardly fail to put new life to the movement 
undertaking, and deserves the support of for a more intelligent new world relation- 
all interested in the larger world order. The ship. The creation of a world consciousness 
students of the United States might do well is a prerequisite for success in international 
to emulate the example of these students cooperation. 
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ECENT developments in international 
politics have once more drawn public 
attention to the Balkan Peninsula. That 
section of Europe, long regarded as a dan- 
ger centre, is now doing more than any 
other to lead the way toward the re-estab- 
lishment of stability in Europe and the 
peaceful settlement of the various problems, 
political and economic. 

This is chiefly due to the policy of what 
is known as the Little Entente, formed by 
the defensive alliance of Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia and Roumania. This po- 
litical combination, originally created in 
1922, has gone on steadily increasing in 
power and influence. From year to year 
this alliance has grown closer and closer. 
A little over a year ago the Foreign Min- 
isters of these States took steps to act to- 
gether as a single unit in all matters of 
foreign policy and with this end in view 
established a permanent Secretariat in Gen- 
eva to assure their common action. 

As this group of States has a total popu- 
lation of nearly fifty millions by this step 
it became the equal, both in territory and 
influence, of any of the Great Powers. Its 
geographical situation gives it an important 
part in the economic life of Europe and its 
resources, actual and potential, assure it a 
great future. 

The role of Yugoslavia in this combina- 
tion is a most important one and has been 
strengthened by the fact that the Kingdom 
has weathered the period of depression 
somewhat better than the other countries 
of Europe. This is chiefly due to the fact 
that it is predominantly an agricultural 
State, 85 per cent of the population tilling 
the soil. In addition the fact that land 
ownership is almost entirely in the hands 
of small peasant proprietors, each owning 
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the soil he tills, makes for the economic 
strength of the country. Every peasant is 
assured of food and shelter. In the most 
prosperous sections the peasants shear their 
own sheep, spin their own yarn and weave 
such cloth as is necessary to make their 
rustic clothing. They also prepare the 
leather with which they make their foot- 
wear. They own horses, cattle, sheep, pigs 
and poultry and grow such vegetables as are 
necessary for their subsistence. 

There is no doubt that the more radical 
elements in Europe are making every effort 
to exploit among the peasants the economic 
distress caused by the depression of the last 
few years and in order to do so are trying 
to induce them to join the Green Interna- 
tional of Moscow and create Bolshevist con- 
ditions in the Balkan Peninsula. Efforts 
have been made by similar elements in the 
United States to induce the belief that a 
Communist revolution is impending in 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Rou- 
mania, Hungary and Poland. 

In order to support this thesis the most 
distorted reports of conditions are put in 
circulation. In the case of Yugoslavia it 
has been said that that country is in the 
grip of English, French, German, Austrian 
and other “money imperialists” who work 
in cooperation with the “Belgrade political 
racketeers.” 

As a matter of fact by Yugoslav law no 
foreign company can operate in the country 
unless the State is given one-third of the 
shares, thus assuring national cooperation, 
and each year the company must deposit 
with the Ministry of Commerce a balance 
sheet, showing the operations and earnings, 
thus rendering excessive exploitation and 
undue profits impossible. 

The few enterprises for which Yugoslavia 
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has been fortunate enough to receive the 
aid of foreign capital, such as the rich cop- 
per mines of Bor in Serbia, which for the 
last thirty years has been exploited by a 
French company and the lead mines at 
Trepca, run by an English company, have 
greatly contributed to the prosperity of the 
Kingdom. 

Far from being on the “down grade,” as 
such propaganda would lead one to believe, 
I do not suppose that any other country in 
Europe can show such remarkable develop- 
ment as the Kingdom of Yugoslavia has 
done. Belgrade, the capital, fifteen years 
ago had a population of 70,000 souls, today 
it is approaching the 300,000 mark. In 
that time thousands of magnificent build- 
ings, public and private, have been erected 
and the primitive Balkan town of twenty- 
five years ago is now a brilliant, modern 
city. Ina few months from now when the 
new bridges over the Save and the Danube 
are completed the 60,000 inhabitants of the 
suburbs of Semun and Panchevo will swell 
the population of the capital. 

i This progress is not confined to the cap- 

ital. Every other city in the Kingdom has 
recorded similar increases in their popula- 
tions. The maritime progress has also 
been most striking, the tonnage of the 
merchant marine having gone in the last 
fifteen years from 40,000 to 300,000 tons, 
and is increasing every month. 

Hundreds of miles of railways and na- 
tional highways have been constructed. In 
the last ten years hundreds of autobus lines 
have come into being and today the visitor 
to Yugoslavia can travel with as much speed 
and comfort as in any country in Europe. 

The political development of the country 
at the beginning offered more difficulty than 
its economic progress has done. The first 
Constitution, a highly centralized one, 
failed to give satisfaction and led to such 
disunion among the various political parties 
that King Alexander was forced, in 1929, 
to abolish it. 

The main point, however, on which all 
sections of the country were, and still are, in 
agreement is the maintenance of the na- 
tional union. This is why, in the various 
political crises, the whole nation turned to 
King Alexander as the one man in whom 
everyone has confidence. His position as 
King is unlike that of any other sovereign 
in Europe. Yugoslavia is a country without 
any aristocracy and with very little middle 
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class. The nation regards their Ruler as 
the “leading peasant,” their counsellor in 
time of peace and their leader in time of 
war. 

For two years after the abolition of the 
Constitution of 1920 and the dissolution of 
the Parliament and the various political 
parties, King Alexander, aided by a Legisla- 
tive Council, ruled the country. The politi- 
cal parties had been Serbian, Croatian, 
Clerical, Mohammedan, etc., each repre- 
senting the aspirations of a section of the 
country or some sect. No one party had 
a majority in the Parliament. There was a 
succession of short-lived Ministries, none 
of which had been able to carry out any con- 
structive legislation. 

All King Alexander’s efforts have been 
devoted to the creation of a national senti- 
ment, the citizens should not think as Serbs, 
Croats, Slovenes, etc., but as Yugoslavs. 
At the same time he did away with the over- 
centralized regime by dividing the country 
up into nine Banats or Departments, each 
having large autonomous powers in matters 
of local government. As the outward sign 
of the national unity King Alexander de- 
creed that the name “Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes” should be abolished 
and the name “Kingdom of Yugoslavia” 
substituted. The question of Agrarian Re- 
form, which had long been the football of 
political parties, was carried to a successful 
conclusion. The civil and criminal laws, of 
which there were seven different kinds in 
use in the various Provinces, were reduced 
to a single code, applicable to the whole 
Kingdom. 

The abolition of the various political 
parties had an excellent effect on public life 
and the party passions which had torn the 
nation asunder, slowly but surely died 
down. The energies of the nation, formerly 
squandered on sterile party strife, were de- 
voted to economic development and prog- 
ress. 

So successful was his policy that King 
Alexander two years ago voluntarily sur- 
rendered a part of his powers and drew up 
a new Constitution, providing for a Legisla- 
ture consisting of a Senate and a Chamber 
of Deputies. The chief provision in the 
new Constitution was one preventing the 
return of political parties representing sec- 
tional or sectarian interests. No party can 
be constituted whose programme does not 
appeal to the whole electorate. 
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Since he came to the throne King Alex- 
ander has revealed himself not only as a 
ruler but also as a statesman. He takes 
a deep interest in every event, large or small, 
in the Kingdom. When the existing de- 
pression called for a reduction of the costs 
of government King Alexander, of his own 
initiative, reduced considerably his civil list. 
It is the confidence of the nation in his sin- 
cerity and his love of country which has 
greatly aided Yugoslavia to traverse the 
recent troublous year as she has done. 

But King Alexander has not only led his 
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people in the domain of domestic politics, 
he has done much in the way of construc- 
tive foreign policy. He has long striven to 
create better relations with Bulgaria and 
Turkey, the former opponents of Serbia in 
the World War. His recent visit to King 
Boris of Bulgaria and to Mustapha Kemel, 
the ruler of Turkey, have immensely im- 
proved the relations of Yugoslavia with 
these countries and has brought a complete 
understanding between all the Balkan peo- 
ples sensibly nearer. 
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Was the Seventh Pan American 


Conference a Success? 
By GEORGE HOWLAND COX 


(The author is from Massachusetts, a graduate of Harvard University. He is Staff Correspondent 
in Washington, D. C., for the Christian Science Monitor. Besides his journalistic work, Mr. Cox 
lectures upon Latin American affairs with which he has become familiar by extended studies at 


first hand especially in the Caribbean.—Ep1Tor.) 


I 


Did the Seventh International Confer- 
ence of American States at Montevideo, 
Uruguay, accomplish something worth 


while, or did the conferees “do nothing, but 
do it so well they called their mission a 
success?” 


The question is not an unfair one in 
view of the then existing unfavorable cir- 
cumstances. 

First, few of the American republics 
wanted the Conference. 

Second, measures engaging the world’s 
attention for national economic recovery 
greatly hampered the attainment of finan- 
cial and economic agreements. 
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Third, President Roosevelt had declared 
that the time was not right for the United 
States delegation to discuss problems of 
currency stabilization, uniform import pro- 
hibitions, and permanent customs duties. 

Fourth, the reéstablishment of domestic 
prosperity was perhaps considered to be 
more essential than a policy of international 
codperation. 

To face such restrictions was enough to 
dishearten any group of economic, financial, 
social, and peace experts. However, to the 
credit of the twenty American republics 
(Costa Rica was not represented) a pro- 
gram for economic, commercial, and tariff 
policies was laid down to be pursued by 
those nations when dealing with one an- 
other and with the nations of the world. 

If, therefore, the Conference did not ac- 
complish all that had been desired, condi- 
tions over which it had no control must 
partially be held to blame. 

That leads to a second question. What 
caused the Conference to be held? 


II 


In 1889, James G. Blaine, United States 
Secretary of State under President Benja- 
min Harrison, conceived an idea for fur- 
thering inter-American unity. He set the 
wheels in motion for an International Con- 
ference of American States and, with the 
support of Pan American-minded, influen- 
tial friends, including the American Peace 
Society, persuaded Congress to authorize 
the President to invite the Latin-American 
republics to send delegates to Washington 
for a discussion of international topics se- 
lected by Congress. 

Eighteen nations, including the United 
States, conferred together from October 2, 
1889, to April 19, 1890, and dedicated their 
conference “To preserve the peace and 
prosperity of the American States.” They 
established the Pan American Union, first 
termed The International Union of the 
American Republics, to do for the New 
World what the League of Nations today 
attempts to do for the entire world. 

Nineteen recommendations, which did 
not call for special action on the part of the 
Governments represented, were adopted. 
Included were recommendations for an 
inter-continental railway, reciprocity treat- 
ies for common welfare, and subsidies and 
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other assistance to steamship lines. It was 
desired to improve and facilitate inter- 
American communications along the At- 
lantic coast. The Panama Canal had not 
yet been dug. 

All in all, the Conference was a success, 
and, in October, 1901, a second Confer- 
ence opened in Mexico City, Mexico, with 
seventeen republics represented. Here, for 
the first time, in an American Conference, a 
recommendation for an International Court 
of Justice was offered. Here, also, were 
suggested various resolutions, notably one 
calling for the compulsory arbitration of all 
disputes. In the light of events that fol- 
lowed during the next thirty-odd years it 
would be interesting to know what those 
delegates of 1901 anticipated. 

Five years passed, and in July, 1906, the 
Third International Conference of Amer- 
ican States got under way at Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, and voted to establish a commis- 
sion of jurists to draft codes on interna- 
tional law. Inter-American problems were 
becoming more and more troublesome. Pre- 
sumably, the Conference delegates knew 
this, for, desiring to have a place to file 
treatises on law, and other documents, they 
voted for a building to be constructed in 
Washington for that purpose. They must 
have been a far sighted group of repre- 
resentatives, for not long afterwards the 
United States Government provided the 
land and Andrew Carnegie donated the 
funds for what is now the Pan American 
Building. 

More years passed, and in 1910, the 
American republics sent delegations to the 
Fourth Conference. Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, had been selected for the place of 
meeting. The session, according to records 
on file at the Pan American Union, appears 
to have been a nebulous affair. The out- 
standing recommendation was an authori- 
zation to place reports already submitted 
to previous Conferences, reports to be sub- 
mitted to future Conferences, publications 
of resolutions adopted, and copies of all 
ratifications, in the Pan American Union 
building. This was done during the years 
that followed. 

Thirteen years went by before the Amer- 
ican republics were ready to convene again. 
The World War had come and gone. In 
1923 part of the shock had been forgotten, 
and the Fifth International Conference of 
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American States opened at Santiago, Chile. 
The now famous “Gondra Treaty,” framed 
to prevent and avoid conflicts among Amer- 
ican States, was adopted. And there were 
resolutions passed calling for the closer 
association of American nations, codifica- 
tion of American international law, judicial 
settlement of disputes, sanitary safeguard- 
ing of national frontiers, and the arbitration 
of commercial disputes. 

Once more the years rolled around, and, 
in 1928, at Havana, Cuba, the American 
republics gathered for the Sixth Interna- 
tional Conference, and for one of the most 
stormy sessions thus far. United States 
marines were, at that time, stationed in 
Nicaragua and Haiti. The feeling against 
the American Government was most bitter. 
The utmost tact and persuasiveness of 
Charles Evans Hughes, then Secretary of 
State, was needed to keep the Conference 
on an even keel. What might have been a 
concerted movement to have a resolution 
voted through the Conference demanding 
that the United States withdraw armed 
forces from the Caribbean was narrowly 
averted. Perhaps it started a reaction 
throughout the United States that resulted 
in President Franklin D. Roosevelt prom- 
ising that American troops would not enter 
the tropics for the purpose of intervention 
so long as he remained President. 

But lack of cordiality did not prevent the 
delegates at Havana from getting down to 
work and adopting sixty-two resolutions, 
seven motions and four agreements, and 
signing eleven conventions. Notable among 
the list were topics relating to commercial 
aviation, status of aliens, rights and duties 
of States in event of civil strife, common 
unit of currency, Pan American Railway, 
Pan American Highway, and an Inter- 
American Commission of Women. 

Much water rolled under the interna- 
tional bridge before delegates met at Monte- 
video, Uruguay. President Roosevelt had 
taken office, and his message of “good 
neighbor” had found interested favor in 
Latin America. 

It was perhaps with an eye to furthering 
this interest that the Board of Governors 
of the Pan American Union approved the 
agenda drawn for the Seventh International 
Conference of American States. 
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III 


Eight major subjects and twenty-nine 
sub-topics were included in the program 
set up for less than one month’s discus- 
sion. 

The major subjects were: 


. Organization. 

. Problems of International Law. 

. Political and Civil Rights of Women. 

. Economic and Financial Problems. 

. Social Problems. 

. International Codperation. 

. Transportation. 

. International Conferences of American States. 


OoOnr AM & WH 


The Montevideo agenda, like all other 
programs, had to be considered from two 
angles. 

One angle emphasized the brightest vi- 
sions of peace on earth, good will toward 
men, and allowed for resounding orations 
on the organization of anti-war machinery, 
international responsibilities of States, and 
the civil and political rights of women. 

The other angle, consisting of detached 
efforts for increasing practical codperation, 
opened the way for discussions on inter- 
national law, use of international rivers, 
arbitration of trade disputes, improvement 
of air, rail, ocean, and highway transporta- 
tion, removal of trade restrictions, and the 
reduction of tariffs. 

To this seemingly over-topiced session 
the United States sent a delegation headed 
by Cordell Hull, Secretary of State; Alex- 
ander W. Weddell, Ambassador to Argen- 
tina; J. Butler Wright, Minister to 
Uruguay; Spruille Braden, New York; Miss 
Sophonisba P. P. Breckinridge, Kentucky; 
and J. Reuben Clark, former Ambassador 
to Mexico. 

It was one of the best balanced delega- 
tions the United States ever chose to rep- 
resent it at a Latin-American session. Each 
delegate possessed an intimate knowledge of 
Pan American affairs. This knowledge 
plus wholesome common sense was oppor- 
tune, for President Roosevelt, ere the dele- 
gation left New York, had released his 
famous steer-clear-of-treaties-and-tariffs 
message, and the purpose for which the 
conference had been called—economics and 
finance—began to fade. The President 
had his own ideas of how economic and 
financial matters between the two Amer- 
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icas should be handled; but his ideas were 
not wholly in accord with Latin America’s, 
and, for the moment, the southern nations 
gladly would have postponed the Confer- 
ence and gone about their own domestic 
affairs. 

Presumably Mr. Hull had previously 
been told of the President’s attitude. Maybe 
he was disappointed, for the Secretary of 
State is a low-tariff man, and keen to start 
international trade traveling across and up 
and down the seas. If he was at all upset 
he hid his feelings, and, on the day he sailed 
from New York, declared: 


In seeking to put into practical operation Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s good neighbor policy, we are 
adopting his rule of first things first. If, at Monte- 
video, we can deal soundly with some of the basic 
problems of good relations we shall be laying the 
ground-work for permanent achievement. 


“An amateur statesman,” as Mr. Hull 
has been called, sometimes has the vision 
that the professional lacks. 


IV 


December 3, 1933, the Seventh Interna- 
tional Conference of American States was 
called to order. President Gabriel Terra 
of Uruguay presided. He spoke of peace 
and reciprocal trade relations. He spoke 
from the Speaker’s rostrum in the Chamber 
of Deputies, high of ceiling and resplendent 
with flaring red furnishings. 

Other conferences had been as eloquently 
convened. Other conferences had been 
opened with similar ceremonies. But other 
conferences had lacked the uncertainty of 
this one—the uncertainty as to what role 
the United States actually would play. 

Economic discussions had been forbidden 
to the delegation from the North. 

What was there to be hopeful about? 

Picture the situation. Commercial and 
financial conditions were askew the world 
over. Cuba was seething with anarchy and 
a smouldering social revolution. Haiti was 
demanding the withdrawal of all American 
marines. El Salvador was protesting Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s unwillingness to recognize 
its President. Argentina, because of certain 
tariff restrictions, saw nothing to be gained 
by the presence of the United States at the 
Conference. 

Ten Ministers of Foreign Affairs, one ex- 
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President, and three Ministers of Finance 
were listed as delegates. 

Many exciting things might happen. 

What occurred on the Conference floor 
is an old story by this time. Each day’s 
events were told in the newspapers of the 
two Americas. What now remains is to cor- 
relate those events and set up the most 
important. 

There were five: (1) the strengthening 
of an inter-American peace machinery; (2) 
a resolution against armed intervention; 
(3) plans for future economic cooperation; 
(4) equal rights for women; (5) more 
cordial inter-American relations. 

Paraguay and Bolivia were at war when 
the Conference opened. To have avoided 
this issue would have lowered the Confer- 
ence’s prestige in the eyes of the World. The 
League of Nations had sent a special com- 
mission to the Gran Chaco region where 
Paraguay and Bolivia were fighting, and 
it was desirable that the Conference should 
establish contact with the commission and 
support it in every practical way. 

The United States and Brazil, non-mem- 
bers of the League, suggested that the Con- 
ference adopt a resolution to the effect that 
the American republics would, within the 
limits of their national policies, support any 
plan agreed upon for the settlement of the 
Chaco war. This was done, and on De- 
cember 19, Paraguay and Bolivia agreed 
upon a truce which lasted seventeen days. 

Through the initiative of Brazil and the 
United States the inter-American peace 
machinery became strengthened. At the 
opening of the Conference five distinct 
peace treaties were in existence, but lacked 
the ratification of all American republics. 
There was the Gondra Treaty to Avoid 
and Prevent Conflicts, drawn up during 
1923 at the Fifth International Conference 
of American States; the Inter-American 
Arbitration Treaty and the Inter-American 
Convention on Conciliation drawn up at 
Washington during 1929; the Briand-Kel- 
logg Pact enacted at Paris during 1928; 
and the Argentine Anti-War Treaty of 
1933. 

The Conference voted that the various 
nations which had not signed these treaties 
should do so, notify the General Secre- 
tariat, and deposit instruments of adher- 
ence. Once the instruments had been de- 
posited the countries would immediately 
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seek definite ratification according to re- 
spective constitutional procedure. 

This vote, or at least a measure of it, 
was responsible for Argentina’s seeking a 
more friendly relationship with the United 
States. Secretary of State Hull had agreed 
to sign the Argentine Anti-War Pact. 

Of the troublesome issues that the 
Montevideo Conference faced, none caused 
more uneasiness than intervention by armed 
forces. The issue was directed squarely 
at the United States. American marines 
had been in Nicaragua, Haiti and Cuba, 
and, unless the unexpected happened 
(which it did) American marines were go- 
ing to be landed in Havana. 

The same issue had been heatedly de- 
bated during the Sixth Pan American Con- 
ference at Havana, and thirteen Latin- 
American nations had joined in a declara- 
tion that no country might interfere in the 
domestic affairs of another. No action on 
the declaration was taken because the 
United States marines were then in Nica- 
ragua and Haiti, and to have forced the 
issue might have led to unpleasant conse- 
quences. 

At the Montevideo Conference, however, 
the delegates listened to a committee report 
defining certain rights and duties of all 
republics. This report provided, among 
other things, that all differences must be 
settled by amicable methods. In Article 8 
it declared: ‘No State had the right to 
intervene in the internal or external affairs 
of another.” Secretary of State Hull, along 
with other inter-American delegates, signed 
the Convention, December 26, and ex- 
plained that “No Governments need fear 
intervention on the part of the United 
States under the Roosevelt administration.” 

The Convention brings up an interesting 
question. 

What would happen should United 
States citizens be in peril during a revolu- 
tion, or disorder, in a Latin-American 
country? 

International law provides that citizens 
residing in a foreign country must expect 
only the same protection as the nationals 
of that country receive from their own 
Government. 

In principle the law is fair, but can it 
always be applied? For instance, should 


American citizens be caught in the vortex 
of a foreign revolution, and find themselves 
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unable to reach a place where they might 
be taken away by United States ships, 
would the Government at Washington re- 
fuse to land troops to protect these citizens? 

Public sentiment in the United States 
probably would demand intervention 
whether or not President Roosevelt or any 
other President objected. 

The memorandum that President Roose- 
velt released immediately previous to the 
sailing of the United States delegates for 
Montevideo had all the ear-marks of a 
tactical error. The necessity for a com- 
mercial get-together had never been more 
pressing in the Western Hemisphere. The 
President, although he may have shared 
this opinion, had certain definite plans of 
his own for improving trade relations. The 
wheels had been set in motion for trade 
negotiations with each of the twenty Latin- 
American republics. On December 12, Mr. 
Hull, evidently with President Roosevelt’s 
sanction, introduced a broad resolution on 
the Conference floor calling for increased 
inter-American trade. 

Summarized, Mr. Hull’s resolution was 
as follows: 


. Trade barriers to be reduced through 
the negotiation of bilateral reciprocity 
treaties based upon mutual conces- 
sions. 


— 


2. The Governments of the American re- 
publics to subscribe, and call upon 
other Governments of the World to 
subscribe, to a policy of gradually re- 
ducing tariffs and other barriers, simul- 
taneously. 


3.The Pan American Governments to 
negotiate a convention for the abolition 
of import and export laws and restric- 
tions. 


4. The subscribing Governments to de- 
clare that the principle of equality of 
treatment should stand as the basis of 
acceptable commercial policy, and that 
whatever agreements should be en- 
tered into the most-favored-nation 
clause would be retained. 


The Conference then proceeded to ar- 
range for specific action on these declara- 
tions and adopted a resolution calling for 
a Financial Conference at Santiago, Chile, 
during April, 1934; and a Commercial Con- 
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ference at Buenos Aires, Argentina, during 
May, 1934. 

Discussions at Santiago were scheduled to 
include the establishment of an Inter- 
American Organization of Economic and 
Financial Codperation, with these bases: 


1. Inter-American Organization to be 
composed of a Board of Directors, a 
Consulting Economic Commission, and 
an Inter-American Bank. 


.Economic Commission to study eco- 
nomic problems of inter-American 
character. 


3. Inter-American Bank to exercise the 
functions of a Continental Central 
Bank, to establish an inter-American 
credit and the interchange of capital, 
and to collaborate in the reconstruc- 
tion of monetary conditions. 


NS 


Discussions at Buenos Aires were sched- 
uled to include the reduction of customs 
duties, port facilities, improvement of 
transport communications, clearance facili- 
ties, simplification of customs procedure, 
and the increase of tourist facilities. 

More than five years of intensive activ- 
ity by various women’s organizations, espe- 
cially in the United States, produced re- 
sults at the Montevideo Conference. After 
considerable lobbying, buttonholing, and 
persuading, the Conference was induced to 
pass a Convention declaring that there shall 
be no distinction based on sex as regards 
nationality. The Conference provided, 
however, that the Convention must be rati- 
fied by all nations signing it. And it fur- 
ther provided that the Convention could 
be denounced by means of one year’s notice 
given to the Pan American Union, and that 
after the expiration of one year the Con- 
vention would cease in its effects as regards 
the party or parties denouncing it. 

The United States delegation abstained, 
at first, from voting in the committee where 
the equal-rights report was drawn up. The 
explanation given by the delegation was 
that Washington preferred to carry on codi- 
fying researches through its own agencies 
with the view of assuring the most com- 
plete possible equality. Meanwhile, strong 
protest had been voiced in Washington by 
the Inter-American Commission of Women, 
with the result that the United States dele- 
gates at Montevideo gave in and signed the 
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Convention “with the reservation that the 
agreement was subject to Congressional 
action.” Honduras and El Salvador signed 
with reservations attached. 

On the question of civil and political 
rights of women the Conference was not 
so lenient. It stated that the granting of 
such rights involved an exact knowledge 
of ethnic, social and cultural conditions in 
each country, and of deeply rooted customs. 
This knowledge, it said, required long and 
arduous study. Further, it explained that 
the concession of political and civil rights 
exclusively belonged to the sovereign bodies 
of each nation, and that an international 
conference like the one at Montevideo could 
not impose binding obligations on such 
matters without curtailing the sovereign 
rights of the various republics. 

The Conference, however, recommended 
to the Governments of Latin America that 
they endeavor, so far as the peculiar 
circumstance of each country permit, to 
establish the maximum of equality between 
men and women in all matters pertaining 
to possession, enjoyment, and exercise of 
political and civil rights. 

The women’s movement thus received 
one positive and one somewhat negative 
boost. 

Of the various forward steps taken during 
the Montevideo Conference the one toward 
a more cordial relationship between the 
two Americas reached farthest. To praise 
Secretary of State Hull for leadership in 
this movement is both fair and pleasant. 
But the other members of the United 
States delegation may not be set to one side. 
Tact, good sense, and, above all, a workable 
knowledge of Latin American people and 
their problems gave to the members of the 
United States delegation an opportunity to 
convince the Latin-American delegates that 
the people of the United States wanted, 
sought, and asked for Latin-American good- 
will. But even this overture would have 
gotten nowhere in particular had not the 
southern delegates been willing to meet the 
overtures half way. 

Probably the type of men chosen to 
represent the Latin-American nations 
helped along inter-American cordiality, al- 
though certain reports from the Confer- 
ence declare its chief objective was hin- 
dered by too many “career diplomats whose 
instinctive action was to avoid contentious 
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subjects, and whose long training in pro- 
tocol formalities did little to make the dele- 
gates appreciate what actually was trans- 
piring in a swiftly changing world.” 

Whether or not that is true, a feeling of 
good-will was re-born, and that, after all, is 
essential to the future amicable adjustment 
of Pan American problems. How long this 
good-will can last will depend upon the 
peoples and Governments of the two Amer- 
icas. By that is meant the practices adopted 
in furthering future commercial deals, and 
the calibre of the men chosen to shape and 
carry out the diplomatic relations. 


V 


The philosophical background of the 
Conference has been completed. To pass 
judgment, favorable or otherwise, on what 
transpired during the shaping of this back- 
ground would be still too hasty. 

A peace machinery of some sort is to 
be built with the five anti-war pacts al- 
ready drawn. Commercial treaties will be 
negotiated and trade barriers will be made 
less restrictive. Beyond these changes only 
a prediction may be ventured. Still, it 
would be expedient to bear in mind that the 
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Latin American republics will need fresh 
credit to promote commercial enterprises 
and carry out public works programs. This 
credit must come from the United States 
if it is to come at all, in the near future. 
To obtain it something will have to be done 
about debts owed by the southern Govern- 
ments to investors in the United States— 
debts already in arrears. 

Checking back over the Montevideo Con- 
ference the natural question is, how many 
of the things accomplished could have come 
to pass had there been no Conference? 

Whatever may be the answer, one thing 
is certain: the present friendly relations 
among the bulk of the American republics 
are the direct result of what happened in 
Uruguay. If nothing more than an under- 
standable relationship was established, that 
is something that has not existed for years. 

The next move is soon to come. The 
Santiago financial conference begins in 
April, and the Buenos Aires conference in 
May. What happens at these sessions will 
round out, and to a considerable degree de- 
termine, the value of the Seventh Inter- 
national Conference of American States, 
adjourned December 16, 1933. 
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ICARAGUA stands at a potential 

crossroads of the Western World. 
The possession of a most feasible route 
for an interoceanic waterway has placed 
it in this noteworthy position and has 
played the leading role in its history. 


I 


During the colonial epoch the maritime 
nations, Spain, France and England, gave 
attention to the notion of an artificial water 
passage between the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans. Surveys were made, construction 
and financing projects were outlined and 
schemes for territorial aggrandizement 
were undertaken for the purpose of con- 
trolling the proposed route. 

With independence the newly organized 
Central American state and its successors, 
the five Central American republics, began 
to dream of opening a canal and of the 
prosperity it would bring to the region. 
Lack of adequate capital to accomplish so 
gigantic a task made it necessary to seek 
outside aid for the consummation of the 
idea. The United States, because of its 
proximity, because of its growth in wealth 
and strength as a nation and because of its 
need for easy means of communication be- 
tween its Atlantic and Pacific coasts, soon 
appeared as the most likely constructor. 
Treaties were made between the United 
States and Nicaragua, some were ratified 
and some were not; contracts with Amer- 
ican citizens and companies for canal con- 
struction were entered into by Nicaragua; 
and canal surveys were carried out by the 
American government. Finally actual con- 
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struction was begun by the Maritime Canal 
Company, an American corporation; but 
financial difficulties caused the cessation of 
its labors. Then the decision of the United 
States to build the Panama Canal post- 
poned for many a day the realization of this 
project so desired by Nicaraguans and 
other Central Americans. 

Nevertheless the possibility of a canal 
over the Nicaraguan route has remained. 
It has been the underlying motive in Nica- 
raguan and Central American diplomacy. 
It resulted in the formulation and ratifica- 
tion of the much discussed Bryan-Chamorro 
treaty between Nicaragua and the United 
States, giving to the latter an option for 
canal construction and a lease for naval 
bases. It was responsible for the long inter- 
vention of the United States in Nicaragua, 
which was made possible by the internal 
discords of this republic. This intervention 
manifested itself through the introduction 
of fiscal reforms, the presence of United 
States marines and the electoral super- 
vision. The fiscal reforms included the 
establishment of an American collectorship 
of customs, the founding of a national bank, 
the adjustment of claims against the gov- 
ernment and a partial supervision of the 
finances of the republic through a financial 
plan and a High Commission. During the 
first period of the marine presence, 1912- 
1925, after participating in the suppression 
of the Mena revolt of 1912, the American 
marines acted merely as a legation guard 
and had no active part in the administra- 
tion of Nicaragua. During the second 
period, 1927-1933, however, the marines 
were engaged in maintaining order, training 
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the national guard and assisting in the con- 
duct of the elections. The last phase of 
the American intervention was the super- 
vision of the Nicaraguan presidential elec- 
tions of 1928 and 1932 by an American 
representative of the President of the 
United States, acting as president of the 
National Board of Elections and having 
complete power over their conduct. In both 
of these elections the citizens freely went 
to the polls and expressed their choice as 
to the president. This was a state of affairs 
which had never existed before. 

The result of these elections has been a 
new development in the civic life of the 
republic. The present incumbent of the 
presidency, Dr. Juan Bautista Sacasa, is a 
man of high ideals who earnestly desires to 
promote the best interests of his country. 
He was educated in the United States and 
is well informed regarding the best of his 
home land as well as of the land of his edu- 
cation. A native of Leon, the liberal center 
of Nicaragua, he is the first from that city 
to hold the presidency since the adminis- 
tration of his father forty years ago. 


II 


Dr. Sacasa, as he pointed out in his re- 
cent message to the Congress, took over 
the reins of government at a most critical 
time. Nicaragua had passed but recently 
through the revolutionary movements of 
1925-1927, and Sandino’s band was still a 
disturbing element in the north. In addi- 
tion to the general world depression the 
country was suffering from the destruction 
of Managua, its capital, by the earthquake 
of 1931. The budget was unbalanced and 
the preceding administration had left a 
large floating debt. Moreover, on the day 
after his inauguration the United States 
marines were withdrawn, placing the task 
of maintaining order in the republic entirely 
in the hands of the new administration. 

The new president faced the political and 
economic problems courageously. Sandino 
was induced to submit to the authority of 
the government, thus making possible the 
reestablishment of order in the Segovia 
region. A first real attempt at cooperation 
between the historic liberal and conserva- 
tive parties was undertaken in conformity 
with certain agreements which were entered 
into by the party organizations prior to the 
last presidential election. A minority repre- 
sentation was assured in the Congress; the 
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courts and the national guard (the only 
armed force of the Republic) were organ- 
ized on a bi-partisan basis. Also in the 
principal ministries, Foreign Relations and 
Finance, bi-partisan advisory committees 
were set up. This new experiment has pro- 
duced beneficial results and seems to augur 
a better spirit between the parties with 
reference to governmental affairs. 

Economic problems have given greatest 
concern. Budgetary revision has been 
difficult. The floating debt has been a seri- 
ous problem. Government revenues have 
been low. Business has been stagnant. But 
in spite of these obstacles President Sacasa 
in the first year of his administration has 
made progress in alleviating the conditions. 
The budget has been reduced. Additional 
funds have been secured through the Na- 
tional Bank, and some payments have been 
made on the floating debt. The ordinary 
expenditures have been met and some 
funds have been found to be devoted to 
road and railway construction, sanitation 
and other public needs. 

These pressing tasks precluded the under- 
taking of any ambitious program of educa- 
tional advancement. Nevertheless during 
1933 Nicaragua opened eighty-six new pri- 
mary schools and the school attendance was 
increased by 6000 pupils. In spite of diffi- 
culties President Sacasa remains a con- 
vinced believer that the education of his 
people, in general and especially in civic 
duty, offers the only real prospect for the 
peace and tranquillity of his country. With 
the return of prosperity he expects to under- 
take in a fuller manner the solution of the 
educational problem and thus contribute 
to the progress of Nicaragua. 


III 


Nicaragua is a small country and for a 
long time it has been seriously handicapped 
both politically and economically. Its in- 
dependent history has been characterized 
by many revolutions, party bitterness and 
political instability. These have contributed 
to administrative ills, social weakness and 
lack of progress. There are rich resources 
of raw materials, but its sparse population 
can develop only a part of its utilizable 
areas. Its labor costs are so high that its 
products can not be disposed of with a 
sufficient profit to permit the accumulation 
of capital on a large scale. The present 
depression has been especially hard on 
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Nicaragua, for three of its leading products, 
sugar, mahogany and gold, have almost 
ceased to contribute to its exports. This 
leaves only coffee and bananas as the basis 
of its export trade. Production of these 
articles has been below normal and the 
prices have been low. These factors have 
caused a falling off of exports with a corres- 
ponding drop in imports. The trade move- 
ment, which is an index to the economic 
situation of the country, reveals clearly its 
difficult condition. Furthermore as the 
government depends largely upon import 
duties for its revenue, the decrease in the 
commercial movement has had disastrous 
results for government finances. 


IV 


Nicaragua’s contribution to world peace 
depends upon the solution of its problems 
which have been briefly indicated above. 
President Sacasa, in attacking this matter, 
is pursuing “‘a policy of national concilia- 
tion.” He holds that, in order to retain the 
respect of the nations of the world, there 
are three essential factors necessary for 
Nicaragua. These are the maintenance of 
internal peace, honorable and worthy con- 
duct, and individual and collective coop- 
eration. Internal political stability, the 
first essential of this program, calls for 
statesmanship on the part of its political 
leaders and a continued and greater degree 
of cooperation between the parties, which 
for so long have carried on a bitter contest 
in the country. Revolutionary strife will 
have to be avoided. Politics should be 
subordinated to administration and party 
desires should cede to public welfare. In 
connection with political progress the 
further development of the resources is 
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paramount. Increase of the population, 
especially by immigration, will be a valu- 
able factor. The tillable area of the land 
should be augmented and new crops should 
be introduced in order to give greater vari- 
ety to the production and make the country 
less dependent on such a small number of 
products. Finally the Central American 
political situation must be maintained on a 
friendly basis, and a larger degree of inter- 
course, commercial, social and intellectual, 
needs to be developed between the five 
republics. Education, more extensive and 
more modern, as Dr. Sacasa has insisted, 
must be promoted so that the citizens will 
be prepared both to make an adequate liv- 
ing and to participate intelligently in the 
government of the republic. 


V 


A most efficient factor in solving the 
problems of Nicaragua would be the con- 
struction of the Nicaraguan canal. This 
would place Nicaragua definitely on the 
crossroads of the New World. It would 
increase the ties binding Nicaragua and 
Central America to the United States and 
would tend to create a better feeling be- 
tween those small republics and their larger 
neighbor. It would add to the population 
and wealth of Nicaragua and increase the 
demand for products of the country. This 
in turn would mean an improvement in the 
financial situation of the government and 
permit it to undertake a larger program 
of advancement. Finally the canal would 


do much toward ending the bickerings be- 
tween the Central American states and thus 
bring about a greater era of peace not only 
in Nicaragua, but throughout Central 
America. 

















The Colombian Treaty: a Triumph 
for Mr. Hull 


By E. TAYLOR PARKS 


(Dr. Parks received his Doctor’s degree from Duke University. He is now Professor of History 
and Political Science at Berea College. He has prepared a study on Colombia and its Relation 
to the United States, 1865-1933; and has nearly completed another text on The Relations 
Between the United States and Ecuador, 1830-1934.—EpirTor. ) 


ORE than a decade’s service on the 
Republican high-tariff Ways and 
Means Committee convinced Cordell Hull 
of the short-sightedness of economic nation- 
alism. The London Economic Conference 
was welcomed by him as a long-desired but 
unexpected opportunity. His failure there 
to secure a reduction of world tariff walls 
was one of the major tragedies of his life. 


I 


On return to Washington, he definitely 
shifted his efforts from Europe to Latin 
America—a far greater potential field for 
economic expansion. There the time 
seemed ripe for the accomplishment of his 
long unattained ambition. Instead of a 
mutual uniform percentage slash in all 
tariff rates, he proposed the negotiation of 
bilateral commercial reciprocity treaties. 
Soon discussions were under way with sev- 
eral of our Latin American neighbors. 

The meeting of the Seventh Pan-Amer- 
ican Conference at Montevideo in Decem- 
ber was made the occasion for the declara- 
tion of this new American policy. Secretary 
Hull’s speech was enthusiastically received 
by all and declared by many to be the 
harbinger of a new era in Inter-American 
cooperation. 

While the exuberant Secretary was creat- 
ing this favorable atmosphere at Monte- 
video, Assistant Secretary Phillips concluded 
the first of the anticipated reciprocity 
treaties with Dr. Fabio Lozano, Colombian 
minister at Washington. 
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Great significance may be attached to 
this treaty. It comes more than one hun- 
dred years after America’s first proposal 
of reciprocity to Colombia and replaces the 
old Treaty of 1846, which has long been 
inadequate. It opens up markets for Amer- 
ican products where our sales are now 
slightly more than one-third of our pur- 
chases. Finally, it marks the initial step 
in the Roosevelt-Hull policy of substituting 
conventional for the traditional legislative 
log-rolling tariffs. 


II 


Long before Colombian independence 
from Spain, Yankee merchants were ex- 
changing flour for cocoa, cotton, and to- 
bacco from the Spanish Main. During 
most of the subsequent revolution, consular 
representation was maintained at La 
Guayra—now in Venezuela, then in Co- 
lombia. However, the uncertainty of the 
revolutionary struggle, the operations of 
privateers, and the local port discrimina- 
tions in favor of British products prevented 
any substantial growth of commerce until 
after the recognition of Colombian inde- 
pendence in 1822. 

A treaty of peace and commerce followed 
in 1824, but the discriminating duties were 
not removed until 1826. For the next three 
years, unsettled internal affairs made trade 
conditions uncertain. An executive decree 
of May, 1829, restored the discriminating 
tax of five percent on all imported products 
not of the growth or manufacture of the 
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shipping country. This operated to Amer- 
ican disadvantage, since Great Britain still 
led in manufacturing. 

A brief respite from the decree was 
granted in 1831-32. But it was soon reim- 
posed. Then it was that the United States 
proposed its first reciprocity treaty to Co- 
lombia. The placing of coffee and cocoa 
on the free list and the admission of indigo 
at fifteen percent ad valorem were offered 
for an equal footing with the British. The 
proposal was rejected. 

During the next fourteen years, each suc- 
cessive American diplomat attempted nego- 
tiation—then advised retaliation. It was 
not until a foreign guarantee of the Panama 
canal route was desired that Colombia 
showed a willingness to negotiate. The sub- 
sequent Treaty of 1846 removed the dis- 
crimination in return for such a guarantee. 

Trade prospered for the next thirty years. 
Among the Latin American states, Colom- 
bia advanced from seventh to second place 
in exports to, and from seventh to third in 
imports from the United States. But Brit- 
ish trade methods proved too effective for 
the Yankee merchants. And after 1875 
trade declined rapidly—more than sixty 
percent in fifteen years. 

To correct this trade decline, Colombia 
offered to place American beer on the free 
list and to reduce duty on cotton goods 
by twenty-five percent in return for a sub- 
stantial reduction on tobacco. The proposal 
was rejected. 


III 


At this time, Minister Ernest Dichman 
recommended to the State Department a 
change from the policy of a general tariff 
to one of a “conventional or treaty tariff 
adapted to different commercial wants and 
interests.” But Secretary Evarts clung to 
the traditional view that the matter could 
be handled better by appropriate congres- 
sional action. 

; Since governmental income was already 
in excess of immediate needs, President 
Arthur felt that a policy might be evolved 
which would assist the growth of a healthy 
merchant marine and increase sales abroad, 
without adversely affecting the wages and 
living standards of the American workmen. 
To accomplish this, he suggested a “series 
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of reciprocal commercial treaties” with the 
Latin American states. 

Such treaties were concluded with Mex- 
ico (1883) and the Dominican Republic 
(1884), and negotiations begun with Co- 
lombia. However, when the first two 
treaties failed of approval by the Sen- 
ate the discussions with Colombia were 
dropped. 

The trade enthusiasts of the Pan Amer- 
ican Conference of 1889 revived the idea 
of reciprocity. Argentina was quick to sug- 
gest discussions. Secretary Blaine made 
capital of this enthusiasm to secure a reci- 
procity clause in the McKinley Tariff Act 
of 1890. 

The President was empowered to remove 
sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides from 
the free list, whenever he was convinced 
that duties on American products in the 
ports of nations exporting these enumerated 
articles were “reciprocally unjust and 
unequal.” 

This law, in effect, empowered the Presi- 
dent to place a tariff on the chief Colombian 
exports—coffee, sugar, and hides—unless 
that power reduced or abolished its duties 
on certain American goods—hence retalia- 
tory reciprocity. 

Agreements were soon concluded with 
Brazil, the Dominican Republic, Salvador, 
Nicaragua, Honduras, and Guatemala. But 
Colombia hesitated. It expressed willing- 
ness to cooperate, but preferred to choose 
its own method—congressional legislation 
instead of treaty. When some two years 
had elapsed without any definite Colombian 
action, a presidential order placed duties 
on Colombian coffee, sugar, and hides. This 
retaliation led to angry words. From 
Bogota came the assurance that Congress 
would be requested to reduce the duties on 
certain American goods, if President Har- 
rison’s order was suspended. But neither 
reduction of the duties nor suspension of 
the order was forthcoming. 

The Democratic Wilson Tariff Act of 
1894 terminated the reciprocal agreements 
made under the former law. Three days 
after its passage, removal of the discrim- 
ination against Colombian products was 
ordered. However, the Republicans again 
attempted reciprocity on returning to office 
in 1897. But Colombia made no move to 
comply. Although Secretary Sherman 
would not admit Colombian exemption from 
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the Dingley Tariff Act (1897), severe pres- 
sure was never exerted to enforce conform- 
ity. And the Republicans later repealed 
the act. 

Colombo-American commerce continued 
under the old Treaty of 1846, although the 
secession of Panama in 1903 voided a large 
portion of it. And after the final settle- 
ment of the Panama affair in 1921, num- 
erous efforts were made to negotiate a new 
commercial treaty. But all of them failed 
until December, 1933. 
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IV 


The text of the new treaty has not been 
published. However, those cognizant of 
the provisions hail it as a boon to commerce 
and a practical example of Pan American 
“neighborliness.” Coming a century after 
the first American suggestion of reciprocity 
and a half century after the first recom- 
mendation of a conventional tariff policy, 
this Colombian treaty might possibly be the 
first move towards the abolition of our 
partisan legislative tariff system. 


A Century of Colombo-American Trade 


ee $1,201,999 
SRS 2,364,811 

Decrease due largely to Co- 
ee 223,761 lombian internal disturb- 
ee 203,510 ances and discrimination 


against American products. 


1,145,173 

2,108,910 

4,345,930 Discrimination was removed 
8,666,584 by the Treaty of 1846. 
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16,717,030 
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Recent Books on Latin America 


By A. CURTIS WILGUS 


Director of the Center of Inter-American Studies of George Washington University. 


MExXIco BEFORE Cortez. An account of the daily 
life, religion, and ritual of the Aztecs and 
kindred peoples. By J. Eric Thompson. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1933. x, 298 pp. 
Illus. $2.50. 


Fricut Into America’s Past. INncA PEAKS AND 
Maya Juncies. By Marie Beale. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, London, 1932. xv, 286 pp. 
Illus. $3.50. 


So much has been learned in recent years about 
the pre-Colombian peoples of Hispanic America 
that it is not surprising to find issuing from the 
presses of this country with surprising regularity 
books dealing with the Aztecs, the Mayas, the 
Incas, and other early peoples of the American 
continent. The author of the first volume, besides 
being in charge of Central and South American 


archaeology in the Field Museum in Chicago, is a 
widely known authority on the subject which he 
discusses. He has brought together in a con- 
densed form an “account of the daily life, religion, 
and ritual as it existed in Mexico before the Span- 
ish conquest.” His account deals with the Aztecs 
and their neighbors who possessed the same gen- 
eral culture and who lived in or adjacent to the 
Valley of Mexico. Thus he has omitted reference 
to the interesting culture of Oaxaca and to the 
native cultures of Vera Cruz and Michoacan. Mr. 
Thompson has tried to make his book supplemen- 
tary to Joyce’s excellent but somewhat out of date 
Mexican Archaeology. The book is, like Joyce’s, 
logically and interestingly written. The historical 
horizon is pushed back 20,000 years to Asiatic 
origins, while Aztec life in America is described 
with the fullness and exactness now possible from 
recently discovered archaeological remains. This 
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is a book for the interested public as well as for 
the student of pre-Colombian civilization. 

The second volume aids somewhat in rounding 
out the picture of early civilized man in America. 
The author is, however, not a scientist like Dr. 
Thompson but a traveler who flew over many of 
the territories once occupied by the Maya and 
Inca Indians. Mrs. Beale’s journey was by air 
from Buenos Aires to Chile, thence to Peru and 
Bolivia, to Panama, through Central America to 
Guatemala and Yucatan, Mexico. Everywhere 
her accounts of sights and sounds are delightfully 
mixed with historical observations. That she has 
missed little in her extensive journey by plane, 
mule, and ox cart is evident from the 114 illus- 
trations in the volume. Such a book will do 
much—if that is necessary—to popularize and 
arouse interest in the romantic and almost mythical 
stories of the great Indian nations occupying 
favored spots in the Western hemisphere before 
the coming of the white man. 


Rio GranpE. By Harvey Ferguson. Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York, 1933. x, 296, viii pp. 
Illus. $3.00. 


The southwest has always been a region of fasci- 
nating mystery and consequently of great interest 
to many persons in the United States. Books con- 
cerning its early legends, aboriginal remains, and 
later romances are numerous. The most recent 
volume dealing with the territory through which 
flows the great Rio Grande, is appropriately named 
after that river. Mr. Ferguson has lived in this 
country and understands nature and man there, as 
his book clearly shows. The essential theater of 
the story is New Mexico. On this stage the 
author enfolds in a great epic drama the life of 
the people from the earliest times to the present. 
His chapter headings introduce the actors in rapid 
succession: The Country, The Dancing Builders, 
Explorers, Conquerors, The Right People, The 
Man of the Soil, The Mountain Man, The Prairie 
Man, The Revolutionist, The Man of God, Long- 
horns and Six Shooters, and finally Old Town and 
New. In this Rio Grande Valley has appeared in 
miniature an approximate history of the United 
States. 


Puiuip II, tHE First Mopern Kinc. By Jean H. 
Mariéjol. Translated from the French by Warre 
B. Wells. Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1933. 380 pp. Illus. $3.75. 


Among the rulers of Spain who have stirred the 
imagination of all students since the 16th century 
is Philip II, the great son of a great father. The 
author of the life of this monarch is a Frenchman, 
born in 1855, who has taught in many universities 
and who has achieved eminence as a scholar and 
biographer. When he writes on this subject, there- 
fore, he writes with the authority of one familiar 
with the archives, and with the ease and facility 
of a Master of Prose. To Philip II belongs the 
dubious honor of makine Spain the great nation 
of the world and of causing its decline from this 
pinnacle. His relations with the chief nations of 
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the 16th century made his life an extremely inter- 
esting and exciting one, but even today there are 
many blanks in the portrait of this enigmatic 
monarch that even Mr. Mariéjol cannot fill in. 
However, he has painted an interesting historical 
picture of the age of the Spanish Renaissance and 
of the man who dominated it. The book contains 
a bibliography, notes, a fair index, and is well 
illustrated. 


THe Crime or Cusa, by Carleton Beals. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 1933. 440 pp. 
Illus. Price, $3.00. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE OPERATION OF RAILROADS IN 
BraziL, by Julian Smith Duncan. Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1932. 243 pp. 
Price, $3.75. 


SANTIAGO DE LOS CABALLEROS DE GUATEMALA, by 
Dorothy H. Popenoe. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, 1933. xviii, 74 pp. Illus. 
Price, $1.50. 


A variety of special accounts of individual 
countries of Hispanic America quite regularly ap- 
pear in the United States. The three volumes here 
listed are typical of the variety of subjects dealt 
with in such books. 

The first volume was published before the notor- 
ious Cuban Dictator, Machado, was forced to 
leave the Island. Those who read the book then 
were much better able to understand the causes 
behind the revolt of mid-summer of 1933. Those 
who read the book now will be better able to 
understand the unrest which exists during the 
Grau régime. The work, while being a savage 
attack on Machado, contributes an understanding 
interpretation of Cuban life. It is written in the 
characteristic Beale style and gusto, and while it 
is not so accurate as not to draw criticism from 
some Cubans, it will be found to furnish the 
reader in the United States with a valuable sum- 
mary of the Island’s history, traditions, society, 
handicaps, foreign relations, and problems in 
general. The 31 illustrations assembled by Walker 
Evans, while not always pleasing, will bring home 
to the reader the realtities of Cuban life. The book 
contains an extensive and valuable bibliography 
and an excellent index. 

The second volume is No. 367 in the “Studies in 
History, Economics and Public Law” edited by 
the faculty of Political Science of Columbia Uni- 
versity. The author spent more than three years 
in Brazil studying the railroads and their financing. 
In his volume Dr. Duncan traces the history, de- 
velopment, control, and finances of the railways of 
Brazil between the years 1835 and 1930. He dis- 
cusses the three types of roads which exist today, 
namely those owned by the national government, 
by the state governments, and by private com- 
panies. He also attempts to determine which of 
the three types of ownership gives the best results 
from the standpoint of the economic well being of 
the country. The study is scholarly, careful, de- 
tailed, and statistical. The book contains a de- 
tailed map of Brazilian railroads, an appendix of 
more than 60 statistical tables, and a serviceable 
index but unfortunately no bibliography. 
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The third volume is entirely different in nature 
from the other two. The author is an artist with 
both pen and brush and she has illustrated her 
work with many sketches of high artistic merit. 
Born in England, the author moved to the United 
States and later went to Honduras and to Guate- 
mala. Interested in all things she studied Botany, 
native languages and Archaeology, and reared a 
family of five children all before she was 33, when 
death suddenly cut short her career. It was in 
1931 that Mrs. Poponoe wrote this volume describ- 
ing the city in which she lived in Guatemala, 
Santiago de los Caballeros, or as it is called today, 
Antiqua Guatemala. The story which is so de- 
lightfully and charmingly told is based upon ac- 
counts of early chroniclers and of the conquista- 
dores, many of which are given here in the words 
of their authors. Churches, peoples, and institu- 
tions are described with historical accuracy. The 
book combines a brief history of colonial architec- 
ture with that of the conquest of Central America. 


THe Monroe Doctrine, 1826-1867, by Dexter 
Perkins. The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 
1933. xi, 581 pp. Price, $3.50. 


BriTIsH PREEMINENCE IN BrazIL. Its rise and 
decline. A study in European expansion. By 
Alen K. Manchaster. The University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1933. xiii, 369 pp. 
Price, $3.50. 


THE VERDICT OF THE LEAGUE. Colombia and Peru 
at Leticia. The official documents with notes 
and an introduction. By Manley O. Hudson. 
World Peace Foundation, Boston, 1933. iv, 88 
pp. Price, $1.00. 


Even though the rising trend of nationalism in 
the United States has caused us to re-examine our- 
selves anew, we are not so self-centered but what 
we can still dispassionately examine problems 
which directly or indirectly concern our relations 
with our neighbors. One of the oldest of our 
diplomatic policies, and yet the newest, if we listen 
to each new interpretation of it, is the Monroe 
Doctrine. The author of the first volume was 
already an authority upon the pronouncement 
when this book appeared. In this work he con- 
tinues his first volume which bore the title The 
Monroe Doctrine, 1823-1826. Two more volumes 
are to follow. In each work Dr. Perkins has 
treated the doctrine in its historical development, 
and he has used all available documents. He has 
shown the “ups and downs” of the policy to the 
end of the Maximillan episode in Mexico, and in 
so doing he has interpreted somewhat anew the 
diplomatic history of the United States in that 
period. The book is scholarly, well documented, 
and accurate. 

The second volume is a study dealing with the 
history of the rise and fall, during a period of 
about 100 years, of British trade with Brazil and 
of British influence in Brazilian affairs. Inci- 
dentally the book shows the rivalry of the United 
States and Great Britain in Brazil and it clearly 
points out the results of this rivalry. In accom- 


plishing this the author has produced a study of 
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English-Brazilian relations since 1808. About the 
middle of the 19th Century the United States 
began to be the greatest purchaser of Brazilian 
goods and it has retained this position ever since. 
During this time England nearly monopolized the 
Brazilian markets with her goods, but during the 
World War and since 1924, the United States has 
become predominant in this respect also. The 
book is a scholarly study written as a thesis for 
the Ph.D. degree. 

On September 1, 1932, the American world was 
startled to learn that a group of Peruvians had 
suddenly seized the little Colombian village of 
Leticia some 2500 miles up the Amazon River in 
South America. For several months it looked as 
if war between the two states would become a 
reality, but better sense prevailed and steps were 
taken to restore peace and permanently to settle 
this newly opened boundary question. The volume 
by Mr. Hudson attempts to present the facts in 
this dispute from the documents, and to make cer- 
tain interpretations therefrom. He shows the early 
interest of the League of Nations in the question 
and the steps it took in cooperation with other 
states to induce a peaceful settlement. The ac- 
count unfortunately ends in April, 1933, in the 
midst of the League’s activity. To clarify the 
picture a supplementary study must be made. The 
work is brief, concise, and satisfactorily done. 


THE EvuropeEAN NATIONS IN THE WEsT INDIES, 
1493-1688, by Arthur Percival Newton. A. and 
C. Black, Ltd., London, 1933. xviii, 357 pp. 


THe EXpiLorers OF NorTH AMERICA, 1492-1806, 
by John Bartlet Brebner. The Macmillian 
Company, New York, 1933. xv, 502 pp. Price, 
$3.50. 


Both of these volumes belong to the newly 
created History Series known as the “Pioneer His- 
tories.” Other volumes concerning America which 
are in the course of preparation are The Portuguese 
Pioneers by Edgar Prestage and The Spanish Con- 
quistadores by F. A. Kirkpatrick, both English 
scholars. All of these works, the editors of the 
Series declare, aim “to provide broad surveys of 
the great migrations of European peoples—for pur- 
poses of trade, conquest and settlement—into non- 
European countries.” 

The first volume listed here is by an English 
scholar who is Rhodes Professor of Imperial His- 
tory in the University of London. The author has 
considered the History of the Caribbean area as 
a unit which he has treated in its historical aspects 
between the year of discovery and 1688 when the 
first of the great wars, which were to rend the 
European nations in the 18th century, began. The 
author has treated the facts generally in a chron- 
ological manner by topics. He has admirably 
shown how the Caribbean was a battle ground of 
rival European nations and how Spain gradually 
lost her grip on many of her earliest colonial chil- 
dren. The whole book constitutes a valuable 
synthetic essay of considerable importance for the 
student of European colonization. But its value is 
limited because of the lack of foot notes and a 
bibliography. 
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The second volume is written by a Professor 
in Columbia University, and in its earliest chapters 
overlaps Professor Newton’s book. However, the 
area considered is much greater and the time cov- 
ered is much longer than in the first work. The 
author holds the idea, which is not new, that there 
is “some unit in the pattern of North American 
exploration.” The story of this exploration has 
been told largely by recounting the lives of the 
actors themselves. As in the first volume Pro- 
fessor Brebner synthesizes the facts of North 
American history into a unified picture somewhat 
like Bolton and Marshall in their Colonization of 
North America. Unlike the first volume, the sec- 
ond contains a brief citation of published accounts. 
Both authors have accomplished difficult tasks in 
a manner satisfactory to the needs of the average 
college student studying Western Hemisphere 
affairs. 


Macic WATERS. THROUGH THE WILDs oF Matto 
Grosso AND Beyonp. Autobiographical Log of 
the “Look-See.” By Grace Thompson Seton. 
E. P. Dutton, New York, 1933. 281 pp. 
Illus. Price, $3.75. 


Juncite Memories, by Henry H. Rusby. Whit- 
tlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, 1933. xiii, 388 pp. Illus. Price, 
$3.50. 


South America has often furnished a setting for 
the stories of travelers and adventurers who have 
attempted to do what their fellow countrymen 
have not been able to do. Many persons have 
sought strange peoples, strange lands, strange ani- 
mals and birds, or strange plants in this still 
mysterious continent, and all have come back to 
civilization with tales of strange experiences usually 
told in a thrilling fashion and with strange pic- 
tures of peoples and things. 

Among the professional travelers is Grace 
Thompson Seton, wife of the famous naturalist, 
Ernest Thompson Seton. Her book tells the story 
of a voyage around a part of South America, ex- 
tending over a period of six months. The author 
visited Brazil, Paraguay, Argentina, Uruguay, Chile, 
Bolivia, Peru, and Panama, and kept a personal 
account from day to day which is here given in 
diary form. Wherever she went Mrs. Seton en- 
tered with zeal and enthusiasm into all manner of 
adventures, including wild game hunting. The 
story is well told, and those who like this kind 
of a book will find the time well spent in reading 
it. 

The volume by Dr. Rusby is a much more seri- 
ous and scholarly travel account than that by Mrs. 
Seton, and besides it is as interesting and consider- 
ably more valuable than Magic Waters. The author 
is Emeritus Dean and Professor of Materia Medica 
of the College of Pharmacy of Columbia Univer- 
sity. In 1885, as a young botanist, he made a 
journey across South America looking for the 
plant from which cocaine is made. The expedi- 


tion went down the West Coast of South America 
from Panama to Chile and then back across the 
jungle of Brazil from the Pacific to the Atlantic. 
What he saw and what he did are told here in a 
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dignified but fascinating manner. Although some 
parts of the book may be too technical for the 
layman, no one will find the time wasted in read- 
ing so mellow, pleasing, and exact a memoir. One 
can only wish that the author will soon record 
his many other adventures in Latin America for 
the benefit of the laity and the scientist. 


Conqueror. The story of Cortez and Montezuma 
and the Slave Girl, Malinal. By Arthur D. 
Howden Smith. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, 1933. 360 pp. Price, $2.50. 


JunEpERO SERRA, PIONEER COLONIST oF CALI- 
FORNIA, by Agnes Repplier. Doubleday Doran 
and Company, Inc., Garden City, New York, 
1933. x, 312 pp. Price, $2.50. 


THE CRIMSON JESTER, ZAPATA OF MExIco, by 
H.H. Dunn. Robert M. McBride and Company, 
1933. xvi, 304 pp. Illus. Price, $3.00. 


During the last four months of 1933 appeared 
these three biographies of men connected with the 
life of Mexico. The first volume tells again of the 
life of the conqueror of New Spain, Hernando 
Cortés. Although the story is an old one it is 
ever new and interesting if told by an artist of 
literary composition. Such a person is Mr. Smith, 
for his book is extremely well written. However, 
the accuracy of the author may be questioned. 
Some years ago he issued a two volume history 
of the conquest of New Spain by the 16th Century 
author, Bernal Diaz del Castillo, which was based 
upon an inaccurate translation of a faulty manu- 
script. It is this same source, together with others, 
that Mr. Smith has used in writing this present 
volume. The average reader, of course, for whom 
this book is written will worry little as to the 
sources used, but scholars and historians will find 
this only one more unsatisfactory life of Cortés 
written in a novelistic fashion and filled with 
fictitious conversations purporting to show the 
psychological spirit of the conquest. 

The hero of the second volume belongs to 18th 
Century New Spain. He was one of those in- 
numerable benevolent and adventurous churchmen 
whom Old Spain sent to its colony and who all 
their lives attempted in a small measure to undo 
some of the brutal work of Cortés and other 
Conquistadores. This Franciscan, born Miguel 
José Serra in 1713, was sent into Upper California 
in 1769 to found missions. In the following years 
to 1782 he took part in the founding of nine mis- 
sions in what is now California. Much of his 
life reads like fiction and the writer has left out 
nothing interesting in the telling. The story is 
based upon considerable source material and the 
author has painted a pleasing and satisfactory pic- 
ture of Spanish California in the days when the 
Spanish Empire in America was on the road toward 
collapse and just prior to the coming of the Amer- 
icans from the United States. 

Emiliano Zapata, the hero of the third volume, 
was born into a Guerrero Indian family in 1880. 
The hero was destined to rise through many hard- 
ships to a place where he became probably the 
foremost of Mexican revolutionists and an avowed 
enemy of despots. From early life he wished for 
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Indian freedom and the right of the Indian to 
own the much coveted land. Combining several 
of the characteristics of both Cortés and Serra, he 
fought for his ideals as a bandit and outlaw, and 
he forced presidents to do his bidding although he 
never occupied the office of chief executive in Mex- 
ico. He was, as he called himself, “El Atila del 
Sur,” but the author has given him even a better 
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name in “The Crimson Jester.” Mr. Dunn has 
told his sympathetic story from the point of view 
of a newspaper correspondent who travelled with 
Zapata, and in consequence the story is a living, 
throbbing account of Mexican revolutionary life 
in the raw. If one wishes to understand Mexican 
history in the decade following 1910, one should 
without fail read this book. 











International Documents 














The Balkan Pact 
(Signed at Athens February 9, 1934) 


His Majesty the King of Rumania, the President 
of the Hellenic Republic, the President of the 
Turkish Republic, His Majesty the King of Yugo- 
slavia, wishing to contribute to the consolidation 
of peace in the Balkans, animated with the spirit 
of understanding and conciliation which prevail 
at the preparation of the Briand-Kellogg Pact 
and the decisions relating to it taken by the 
Assembly of the League of Nations, and firmly 
decided to guarantee respect for the contractual 
engagements already existing and the maintenance 
of the territorial order at present established in 
the Balkans, have resolved to conclude a Pact of 
Balkan Understanding, and to this end have ap- 
pointed their respective Plenipotentiaries, who 
have arrived at the following dispositions: 

ArTicLe 1.—Greece, Rumania, Turkey and 
Yugoslavia guarantee mutually the security of all 
their Balkan frontiers. 


ARTICLE 2.—The High Contracting Parties un- 
dertake to consult with each other on the meas- 
ures to be taken in the face of eventualities capa- 
ble of affecting their interests as they are defined 
by the present Agreement. They undertake not 
to embark on any political action towards (envers) 
any other Balkan non-signatory of the present 
Agreement. without previous mutual discussion, 
nor to assume any political obligation towards 
any other Balkan State without the consent of 
the other High Contracting Parties. 

ARTICLE 3,—The present agreement will come 
into force immediately after its signature by all the 
contracting Powers and will be ratified as soon as 
possible. It will be open to any Balkan countries, 
whose adhesion will be the object of a favourable 
examination by the contracting parties, and will 
take effect as soon as the other signatory countries 
shall have notified their agreement. 


British Disarmament Plan 


(See next number of World Affairs) 
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Ex SALVADOR under its present régime was rec- 
ognized by the United States on January 26. Nic- 
aragua, Honduras, Guatemala and Costa Rica had 
previously extended recognition, after abrogating 
the treaty of 1923, which agreed to recognize only 
regularly elected governments in Central America. 
The United States, though not a party to this 
treaty, awaited the action of Central American 
states. 


Tue Cuban government of President Mendieta 
was recognized by the United States on January 
23. On the following day Great Britain and the 
Dominions extended recognition. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S message to Congress 
proposing quotas for domestic and foreign sugar 
carries a promise of relief to Cuba’s hard-pressed 
basic industry. Under the quota plan Cuba would 
be allowed to export 1,944,000 tons of sugar a 
year to the United States—considerably more 
than she sold in the American market in 1933. 


IMMIGRANTS to Mexico from Europe who aim 
to become merchants in competition with Mexicans 
are barred by that country. Farm laborers, how- 
ever, are welcomed. 


Easter IsLanp, a lonely speck in the South 
Seas, was in February, 1934, listed for the first 
time by Chile as one of its possessions. The 
island, best known for its great stone statues and 
ancient temples, has long been used as a leper 
colony by Chile. The discovery a short time ago 
that the island was not mentioned as a possession 
in state archives caused a mild flurry and imme- 
diate steps were taken to regularize Chilean 
ownership. 


Mr. Corpett HULL, Secretary of State for the 
United States and delegate to the Pan American 
conference at Montevideo, stated on his return 
that he firmly believed that warfare would be 
& eliminated from this hemisphere. “Montevideo,” 
4 he said, “stigmatized this cruel survival of darker 
ages as it has never been stigmatized before.” 


Tue Panama Canal seems to be contributing its 
bit to the peace of the world. A correspondent 
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of the London Times concludes his illustrated ac- 
count of the Canal as follows: “It is not for me 
to extol the genius which created the Canal, or 
the provision and measures by which a malarial 
tract of thickly wooded, swamp-ridden country 
was converted into a pleasant, healthy area in 
which people like ourselves can live and work 
with impunity. But my sojourn in the Canal Zone 
leaves memories not merely of American efficiency, 
but also of American kindliness and hospitality.” 


THE annual festival of the International So- 
ciety for Contemporary Music will this year be 
held at Florence, beginning on Easter Monday, 
April 2, and continuing throughout the week. 
Three official concerts only, instead of the usual 
four, have been arranged—two chamber and one 
orchestral—but as usual various additions to the 
programme will be made by the Italian hosts of 
the society. 


An international Congress in Defense of Peace 
announced to be held in Brussels, February 15-17, 
stated for its purpose the consideration of meas- 
ures in support of the League of Nations and also 
the consideration of reforms to make it more 
effective. 


Tue Committee on World Friendship Among 
Children announces its program for 1934 as the 
sending of friendship picture post cards to boys 
and girls in France, Holland, Japan and the 
Philippines. The cards, in sets of five, carry a 
friendship message and show in colors: Ocean 
Travel Then and Now, the Statute of Liberty 
Lighting the World, the Peace Palace at the 
Hague, the Washington Monument and the Jap- 
anese Cherry Trees, and the Memorial Peace 
Bridge at Buffalo. 


Mr. Bennett, Prime Minister of Canada, Mr. 
Mackenzie King and Mr. Woodsworth, leaders of 
the three major parties, issued a joint statement 
in January which stated that the aim of Canadian 
foreign policy is peace. It also urges upon Can- 
adians the study of measures the country can take 
contributing to strengthening the agencies de- 


signed to ensure world peace and economic 
stability. 
ALL international agreements to which the 


United States is a party will hereafter be registered 
with the League of Nations Secretariat, accord- 
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ing to a State Department release, January 30. 
Such agreements will be published by the League 
in the same manner as documents submitted by 
members. 


Estonia celebrated on January 24 the inaugu- 
ration of her new constitution. The document 
provides for the election every five years of a 
President empowered to conduct internal and 
foreign policies, legislate by decree, draft the 
budget, appoint and dismiss ministers and high offi- 
cials, dissolve the Diet and hold elections, com- 
mand the army, etc. The Diet is reduced to 50 
members, elected at least every four years; its 
sessions will be held only in the half-year from 
October to March. The members will not be paid 
during the recess. 


A NON-AGGRESSION pact was signed February 9 
in Athens by Turkey, Greece, Rumania and Yugo- 
slavia, the pact to be effective for ten years. 
Bulgaria, which is opposed to the status quo in 
the Balkans, refused to sign; but she may join 
the bloc later. It unites the four most powerful 
states of Southeastern Europe into a solid bloc, 
pledged to maintain a peaceful foreign policy. This 
bloc is expected to negotiate with other coun- 
tries as a whole and ask a semi-permanent seat 
on the League of Nations Council, as if it were 
a single great power. Rumania and Yugoslavia 
still remain in the Little Entente, but it must be 
admitted that this pact shifts their weight away 
from Czechoslovakia somewhat. It also tends 
to weaken the influence of Italv in the Balkans. 


Turkey has embarked on a five-year plan of 
industrialization, in mines and factories. It is 
estimated that the plan when in operation will 
employ half a million workers. 


Iraty embarked early this year upon a new 
corporative system. Under the scheme the Na- 
tional Council of Corporations will be separate 
from the political Chamber of Deputies. Repre- 
sentatives of both employers and employees will 
enact laws for business, subject politically only to 
Premier Mussolini, who will preside over the 
Council. 


Cura has entered into a project to construct a 
2000-mile highway and a railway from the Pacific 
coast to her northwest frontier bordering Russia. 
This will open the fertile area of Turkestan and 
all intervening territory to the outer world, with 
benefit to millions of persons. 
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Potanp is to be congratulated on attaining 
lately more friendly relations with her neighbors. 
She first negotiated a pact of non-aggression with 
Soviet Russia; then, in August, she settled a long- 
standing dispute with the Free City of Danzig; 
finally, in late January, she signed a non-aggres- 
sion pact with Germany, operative for ten years. 
And this latter in spite of the irritating Polish 
Corridor. The pact with Poland is considered in 
Germany as a triumph for direct negotiation as 
opposed to the methods of Geneva. 


THE modern Polish city of Gnydia was formally 
dedicated late last year. It is Poland’s port on 
the Baltic, with a harbor secured by a sea-wall 
nine miles long, and accommodations for fifty 
ocean liners at once. Gnydia lies twelve miles 
northwest of Danzig, which though situated in 
Polish territory is a Free City. Gnydia is a 
strictly new planned-city, with already a popu- 
lation of 50,000 and an increasing amount of ship- 
ping using its facilities. 


A REMOTE forest region, 14,000 acres in extent, 
situated in the mountains of Carpathian Ruthenia, 
is to be preserved as a national park by Czecho- 
slovakia. The forests of the locality are said to 
be the best preserved in Europe and shelter many 
survivors of ancient times among its flora and 
fauna. In spite of the grandeur of its scenery 
and its scientific interest, the region is so far little 
known to scientists, artists or travelers. 


THE film censorship in Czechoslovakia in 1933 
reports that 944 films were released during the 
year. Of these 688 were specified as suitable 
for youth to see; 177 were classified as cultural. 
Germany supplied 330 of the films (23 less than in 
1932) ; Czechoslovakia 278; America 226 (60 less 
than 1932); others were divided among the coun- 
tries of Europe, a few from each. 


WIRELESS equipment with which she can com- 
municate with Great Britain was recently installed 
by China. Radio communication with Russia, 
the United States, Holland and Germany already 
existed. 


Mr. Henry Pu Yr1 has “graciously acceded to a 
petition” from all parts of his country to become 
the first Emperor of Manchoukuo. March 1, the 
second anniversary of the state’s founding, was 
set for the coronation ceremony. The Premier ex- 
plicitly states that this event is not to be con- 
strued as an attempt to restore the Ching dynasty 
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of China, although Pu Yi is a direct descendant 
of that Manchu dynasty which ruled China for 
generations. 


CriTIcIsMs were voiced lately in the Japanese 
House of Peers of high military and naval expendi- 
tures. Forty per cent of the total budget is ab- 
sorbed by those departments. The government 
answered all questions put to it, but did not indi- 
cate any early cut in such expenses. Foreign Min- 
ister Hirota, however, gave fresh assurances of 
Japan’s peaceful intentions. 


Tue World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, including in its membership over 200 organ- 
izations, announces a five-point program. This 
includes regional and central conferences, improve- 
ment of text-books, completion of the Hermann- 
Jordan plan of peace education, development of 
international relations among youth and better 
preparation of teachers in the field of teaching 
good-will. 


Tue Church has had a time of it in Russia. 
Now it is having its troubles in Germany. Com- 
plaints are made that the entire intellectual and 
philosophical schooling of the National-Socialist 
and coordinated associations in Germany has been 
placed in the hands of Herr Alfred Rosenberg. 
This means that the minds of 2,500,000 Storm 
Troopers, millions of workers combined in the 
Labor Front and the millions now organized in 
the Hitler Youth, are to be mentally molded by 
the author of an anti-Christian book, “Mythology 
of the Twentieth Century.” In his book Herr 
Rosenberg says that a German religious move- 
ment which aims to develop into a people’s church 
“must declare that it unconditionally subordinates 
the ideal of neighborly love to national honor.” 


THE annual celebration of Pan American Day 
will take place throughout the Western Hemisphere 
on April 14. Any who wish factual information to 
aid them in their preparations for this event may 
write to the American Peace Society, or, if they 
prefer, directly to the Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


INTERNATIONAL propaganda by way of the radio 
has aroused the Institute of Intellectual Coop- 
eration with its headquarters in Paris. The In- 
stitute has made certain recommendations to the 
Council of the League of Nations, which has de- 
cided to send to all governments, including the 
United States, a copy of a resolution with the 
Tequest that they respond with comments by 
August 1 next. It is believed that any message 


intended for the population of another state and 
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constituting a menace to the internal peace and 
security of that state should not be allowed. 


Tue Tuirty-First ANNUAL MEETING of the 
United States of America Group of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union was held in the House Commit- 
tee Room on Foreign Affairs, Capitol Building, 
Friday, January 19, at 11 a. m., President Andrew 
J. Montague presiding. It was announced that the 
Thirtieth Conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union will be held at Ishtanbul, Turkey, in the 
month of September, 1934. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, Representative Andrew J. Montague, 
Virginia. 

Vice-Presidents, Senator Simeon D. Fess, Ohio; 
Senator Alben W. Barkley, Kentucky; Repre- 
sentative Sam D. McReynolds, Tennessee. 

Treasurer, Representative Sol Bloom, New York. 

Secretary, Representative Charles A. Eaton, New 
Jersey. 

Permanent Executive Secretary, Arthur Deerin 
Call. 

Executive Committee, Representative Andrew J. 
Montague, ex officio, Chairman; Representative 
Fred A. Britten, Illinois; Representative Albert 
E. Carter, California; Representative William 
Bacon Oliver, Alabama; Senator Tom Connally, 
Texas; Senator Joseph T. Robinson, Arkansas; 
Senator Millard Tydings, Maryland; Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, Michigan; Representa- 
tive A. Piatt Andrew, Massachusetts; Represent- 
ative Thomas C. Cochran, Pennsylvania. 


It is now proposed, “to make a nation- 
wide survey of the question of American 
National Policy in International Economic 
Relations.” The Commission of Inquiry on 
National Policy in International Economic 
Relations, as the body organized for this 
purpose is known, has been created by the 
Social Science Research Council (1) to 
examine the situation in the United States 
in which principles and practices of nation- 
alism and internationalism bear on national 
policy and international economic relations; 
(2) to canvass the directions and objectives 
of American policy, and their results; (3) 
to make a report presenting an analysis of 
the problems involved, together with prac- 
tical recommendations, directly to the 
American people. The Commission is as 
follows: Robert M. Hutchins, Chairman, 
President, University of Chicago; William 
Tudor Gardiner, Vice-Chairman, Chairman 
of the Board Incorporated Investors; Carl 
L. Adsberg, Director, Stanford Food Re- 
search Institute; Isiah Bowman, Chairman 
National Research Council; Guy Stanton 
Ford, Dean of the Graduate school, Uni- 
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versity of Minnesota; Beardsley Ruml, 
Dean, Social Science Division, University of 
Chicago; Alfred H. Stone, Vice-President, 
Staple Cotton Co-operative Association. 
The Director of Research and Secretary to 
the Commission is Alvin H. Hansen. 


Book Reviews 


CurrENT Monetary Issues, by Leo Pasvolsky. 
Pp. 190 and index. Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D. C., 1933. Price, $1.50. 


This volume, number 52 in the Institute of Eco- 
nomics series of the Brookings Institution publi- 
cations, is to be followed immediately by other 
studies in current economic problems, especially 
those in the field of American affairs. The ideal 
of the Institution is to conduct all its research in 
an unbiased spirit and to interpret the findings in 
“simple and understandable form” for presenta- 
tion to the people of the United States. 

Mr. Pasvolsky, the expert who writes this timely 
book, has been for several years studying at close 
range monetary developments in post-war Europe 
and America. He is peculiarly well prepared to 
serve as guide through the maze of difficult prob- 
lems which the ordinary American citizen is now, 
for almost the first time in our history, struggling 
to follow through. His book will answer many 
questions and provide an analytical thread for the 
solving of new problems. 

While the author treats particularly the financial 
steps taken in the United States, he places the 
American problem squarely in its background of 
international implications and results. He sees 
clearly that these results will have American re- 
percussions and must therefore be understood. 

The book begins with the monetary position of 
the world at the opening of 1933 and the general 
breakdown of the gold standard. Then comes an 
explanation of the work in Geneva; the con- 
flicting views of the Preparatory Commission of 
Experts and the adjustments made to produce 
their Annotated Agenda for the London Monetary 
and Economic Conference. Washington then is 
seen to assume an important role in the tangle. 
Consultations at Washington between the Presi- 
dent and statesmen representative of other nations, 
the American shift in position and departure from 
the gold standard are important links in the chain 
of events. The joint statements following the 
Washington conversations are given in the ap- 
pendix of the book. 

The story of the London conference, at which 
the author was an observer, follows, with its 


clashes and failure. Monetary tendencies since that 
conference are clearly outlined in their three main 
aspects—the gold bloc, the British Imperial Mone- 
tary Alliance, and developments in the United 
States up to the time of the publication of the 
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book at the end of 1933. The possibility of stabil- 
ization of the dollar at a reduced value was, how- 
ever, forecast as it has since happened. 

The final chapter, the only one which might be 
said to express opinions, points out the evil effects, 
both here and abroad, of American monetary un- 
certainty, and the final paragraph suggests that a 
reconsideration of policy seems to be indicated, 
As a point of departure for such reconsideration 
the author suggests the analyses and recommenda- 
tions of the Geneva Commission of Experts, drawn 
up early in 1933. This report and other docu- 
ments, including the President’s radio speech of 
October 22, are given in the appendix to the book. 

While new developments will call for further 
study, this book provides an indispenable aid to 
the following of these later events in their rela- 
tion to the whole pattern. 


THE STERLING-DOLLAR-FRANC TANGLE, by Paul 
Einzig. Pp. 207. Macmillan, New York, 1933. 
Price, $1.75. 


This is a study coming out of England, especially 
interesting if read in connection with Mr. Pasvol- 
sky’s book, Current monetary issues. Dr. Einzig 
studies the monetary question in its international 
aspect chiefly. He prefers that the solution of 
present fiscal difficulties should come from inter- 
national coordinate action. But a planned econ- 
omy, at least on a national scale, is, he thinks, a 
necessity ; and this should be done when the trade 
cycle is on the up swing, as it will soon be. Con- 
trolled inflation he deems desirable, but even 
though uncontrolled, he does not fear the widely 
predicted collapse of western civilization. Inflation 
will, he thinks, come anyway and will provide the 
solution of the world’s present deadlock. 


THE EXPERIMENT WITH DEMOCRACY IN CENTRAL 
Europe, by Arnold John Zurcher. .Pp. 300 and 
index. Oxford University Press, N. Y., 1933. 
Price, $2.50. 


Did the war make the world “safe for democ- 
racy”? As Central Europe broke up into new 
groups after 1918, the so-called succession states 
as well as a contracted Germany attempted, at 
any rate, to establish democratic forms. These 
governments of a new type have led precarious 
lives. Mr. Zurcher in his luminous English follows 
the fortunes of the new constitutions, parliaments 
and governments in Central Europe. He takes up 
briefly the handling of foreign relations, the rights 
of the individual, minority problems and other 
measures of efficiency. He finds that at present 
the most stable of these governments are Czecho- 
slovakia and the Baltic provinces, Latvia and 
Estonia, where the democratic principle seems 
really to have taken root. Finland and Austria 
are in the doubtful column. All others have failed 
to find stability in democracy. 

The reasons for this fact are in some cases ob- 
scure, in others quite apparent. In most cases 
the experiment has been conducted under condi- 
tions, as to neighbors and other difficult problems, 
which would have embarrassed any type of gov- 
ernment, even one more rooted in the past and 
more susceptible of prompt and vigorous action. 
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Then, too, those who framed the democratic con- 
stitutions were often theorists who tried to utilize 
systems more suited to other races than their own, 
instead of realists able to take into account the 
political realities and the peculiar aptitudes of 
their own people. 

Germany’s failure to achieve her interests under 
the Weimar constitution, receiving rather careful 
analysis in the book, should be compared with 
recent studies by Armstrong, Mowrer and Hoover. 
The Prussian tradition is found to be the most 
vigorous element in modern Germany. The habit 
of the people to desire an authoritative and effi- 
cient government, even if a bureaucratic and mili- 
tary one, seems to Mr. Zurcher, as well as to the 
other commentators, an important contributory 
cause of the breakdown of democracy in Germany. 

An unusually good index and several clear maps 
should be mentioned in summarizing the excellent 
qualities of a book, timely, factual and readable. 


Tue Natura Laws or Soctat Convulsions, by 
Sidney A. Reeve. Pp. 591. E. P. Dutton, New 
York, 1933. Price, $5. 


Here is a book which it is not possible to dis- 
miss as unimportant, although Professor Reeve 
has been writing along similar lines without ap- 
parently making many converts, for the last thirty 
years. He has tested his theory about cosmic 
social law with detailed study of social conditions 
preceding and during many wars and revolutions. 
The present volume contains as Part I a careful 
examination of France and her Revolution. As a 
result he actually reverses the findings of many 
other historians, particularly as to the causes of 
the outbreak. 

Part II, sequel to Part I, is called “History 
right end foremost.” In this he runs over the 
arguments and proofs that there exist beneficent 
social laws governing human progress; that crises 
and explosions occur because, since we do not 
understand these laws, we allow some “Old Re- 
gime” or institution, which perhaps once did serve 
a purpose, to attempt to hold back the inevitable 
flow of events. The result is explosion with un- 
necessary casualties. 

Then Mr. Reeve enunciates forty-five natural 
laws of social evolution and treats them one by 
one. In these he denies that a truly class war 
ever did occur. Causes of convulson he finds to 
be always economic at heart, however political in 
form. Great expansion of wealth and its improper 
concentration in a small part of the population, 
clerical, political or industrial, he finds to be the 
cause of most cataclysms of a social nature. 

Perhaps the best way to get the flavor of Mr. 
Reeve’s thought and style both is to quote some 
of his “Laws.” Number 36 says, “There is not a 
single social idea, constitution, law or institution, 
which we now prize or boast, as a foundation of 
our civilization, which ever came to man other- 
wise than automatically, rather than voluntarily— 
as an unwelcome war-measure, rammed down our 
gagging throats by dire necessity, rather than 
gladly accepted at the dictates of reason while 
peace still prevailed.” 

And 37, “The fruition of every social convulsion, 
whether war or revolution, is always benefi- 
cial to man beyond his contemporary wisdom, 
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ra as irresistably more powerful than his 
will.’ 

Then the corollary in 38, “The sole path to- 
wards peace and stability lies in a true science 
of sociology, able to predict future events, and in 
an authoritative source whence such predictions 
can be disseminated with prospect of obedience 
by the people.” 

But alas! the author states in his last and 45th 
Law, “Man would rather die, even in prolonged 
agony, than to think.” The rather peppery author 
gives one the impression that he himself is thinking 
in a pleasantly “prolonged agony”. 


PIONEERING FOR Peace, by W. Freeman Galpin. 
Pp. 233 and index. Bardeen Press, Syracuse, 
1933. 


The office of the American Peace Society has 
known Professor Galpin very pleasantly because 
of his work in its library some years ago, and his 
contribution of an article on early Rhode Island 
peace work to the Society’s magazine in August, 
1930. The study of American peace efforts was 
undertaken by Mr. Galpin under the School of 
Citizenship and Public Relations of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. This book resulting from that study 
brings the peace movement down to 1846, the 
period of the Mexican War. 

One is glad to note that unlike some others in 
his field the author of this book has begun with 
no preconceived ideas as to valid peace ideals. 
He has been strictly factual, and when societies 
have been rent with factions Professor Galpin has 
presented both sides of the controversy with due 
appreciation of the earnestness of each. He has 
canvassed an almost incredible number of manu- 
scripts and contemporary works, including news- 
papers and magazines. The bibliography is by 
far the most extensive of any in this field yet 
published as far as we know. 

Professor Galpin, in writing this history, never 
loses sight of the ends for which the various 
societies were laboring. The progress of the idea 
of arbitration, of a congress of nations and of a 
codified body of international law and world court 
are factually narrated. 

Some of Mr. Galpin’s work overlaps that of 
Professor Curti’s of Smith College, but he has 
been able to give rather more detail in the study 
of scattered organizations, most of which became 
members of the American Peace Society sooner or 
later. 

In fact we believe that with its many foot-note 
references added to the very complete _bibli- 
ography, this is the fullest record for its field and 
period which has yet been written. 


Tue Leacue YEAR Book, 1933. Edited by Judith 
Jackson and Stephen King-Hall. Pp. 455 and 
index. Macmillan, New York, 1933. Price, $4.50. 


For the first four years of the League of Nations 
a Year-book was prepared by Dr. Livermore of 
New York and published in paper covers in 
Brooklyn. Then the World Peace Foundation in 
Boston issued a pamphlet annual hand-book on 
the League. Last year an adequate year-book, 
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large and well bound, was published by Macmillan 
in New York. This is the second in that series. 
It is distinctly factual and arranged for reference, 
both as to League activities for the past year and 
the personnel of committees, secretariat, etc. It 
is a library tool of real excellence. 


Tue Cross or Peace, by Philip Gibbs. Pp. 343. 
Doubleday, Doran, N. Y., 1934. Price, $2.50. 


Sir Philip Gibbs was an official war correspond- 
ent during the World War, for both British and 
American newspapers. Since the war he has ap- 
parently set himself the task of interpreting in 
terms of human life the constructive ideas and 
threatening conditions which have come out of 
the war. This latest of his many widely-read 
novels takes as its hero a young French Captain in 
the army of occupation on the Rhine. He has 
many war decorations, both French and British, 
yet he is modest and tries to look out upon his 
world with tolerance and hope. He becomes in- 
terested in some German youth, their struggles for 
a better world future, and comes to share their 
ideals for better understanding. Loyal to France, 
he yet deplores the occupation of the Ruhr. Home 
at last in Avignon, he becomes a teacher of his- 
tory in the Lycée where his preoccupation with 
international peace unconsciously influences his 
pupils. Through the development of the love 
story and other events in Armand’s career oppor- 
tunity is given for much discussion. Here we are 
able to appraise nationalism carried to extreme 
and internationalism both of the extreme and of 
the saner sort. One sees moreover how natural is 
French fear and detestation of her German neigh- 
bor. Therefore the international code of justice so 
quietly advocated by a few French youth meets 
no general acceptance. “Let France be generous,” 
said a German friend to the Captain, “otherwise 
liberal thought will die in Germany.” But France 
was not generous and liberal thought did die in 
Germany. 

The events of the hero’s life become increasingly 
poignant until at last he is killed in defending a 
German Jew friend from the Nazis. He had just 
said, “We are moving inevitably towards a closer 
association of peoples for common protection 
against the forces of destruction.” But the pacifist 
Jew answered, “It’s a mad world. There is no 
hope.” 

As a British interpretation of today’s France 
and Germany the book has great merit. As to the 
question of final peace, the argument is still 
unfinished. 


Joun Hay, From Poetry To Poritics, by Tyler 
Dennett. Pp. 460 and index. Dodd, Mead & 
Co., N. Y., 1933. Price, $5. 


The appeal of this book is many-sided. Those 
who read with interest, some years ago, “The 
Education of Henry Adams,” or more lately, “The 
Adams Family,” will seize gladly upon this view 
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from another angle of that choice little group in 
Washington in the 80’s, who called themselves “The 
Five of Hearts.” Lovers of Lincoln will be inter- 
ested in Hay’s secretaryship to the Civil War 
president. In fact John Hay’s life was identified 
with a period in American history which was 
turbulent, changing and vital in all its aspects. 
Lincoln, Greeley, Blaine, Hayes, Sherman, Hanna, 
McKinley, and Theodore Roosevelt are all seen in 
new light as Hay’s orbit touches theirs. 

But the real concern of this book is with the 
character and mind of Hay himself, his develop- 
ment, disposition, struggles and accomplishments, 

Early a poet with leanings to radicalism, Hay 
also loved the conventionalities and graces of good 
society. He wished to avoid the hampering re- 
straints of red-tape jobs, yet he accepted official 
positions because he wished desperately, especially 
as he grew older, to accomplish something for the 
good of his world. Unfortunately, says the author, 
“Never, even to the end, was he able completely 
to unify his convictions and think his way 
through.” And after he became spokesman for 
the Republican party, says Dennett, he never wrote 
as good verse again. 

At length, as Secretary of State, Hay’s attitude 
and work is elaborated with most careful refer- 
ence to records and letters. His success in the 
rapprochement with Great Britain is considered an 
outstanding achievement. He does not appear so 
well in regard to the Boer War. Of the Panama 
Canal negotiations he had scruples which the 
President, Theodore Roosevelt, did not share. 
Hay said in a letter that the treaty was “vastly 
advantageous to the United States, and we must 
confess with what face we can muster, not so 
advantageous to Panama.” Yet difficulties over 
Canada were settled admirably under Hay’s Sec- 
retaryship. 

Hay stood for the principle of government by 
experts, yet one of his greatest services to the 
government was his gift of dramatizing foreign 
relations so they would appeal to the imagination 
and idealism of the public. Here the journalistic 
gifts which he had developed while on the staff 
of the New York Tribune came into play. His 
relations with the Senate were not, however, so 
satisfactory. Treaties of reciprocity and arbitra- 
tion were frequently rejected by that body. The 
caustic comments of Hay’s trenchant and ready 
pen in correspondence did not assist smooth rela- 
tions with an indignant Senate. Still fifteen of 
his treaties were passed by the upper house, more 
than could be credited to any previous Secretary 
of State. 

The whole volume is a study of a man of delicate 
and sensitive organization, both mental and phys- 
ical; one not given to fighting for his ideas, but 
with a high notion of public service in responsible 
position. If not so great a Secretary of State as 
Root, or as Hamilton Fish who negotiated the 
Washington Treaty of 1871, he is sympathetically 
but realistically portrayed in this thorough study 
by Dr. Dennett, as a man of real accomplishment. 
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